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Sermons on Church Unity 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


aw Church Unity Octave ought 
to have a special importance this year 
due to the publicity surrounding the 
meeting of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam. The Octave is 
sponsored by the Friars of the Atone- 
ment. As a result of prayer, Father 
Paul Francis and his entire community 
of Anglican priests came into the Catho- 
lic Church. Since they came in a body, 
Father Paul Francis inaugurated the 
custom of praying annually for the cor- 
porate reunion of all Christendom. The 
Octave begins appropriately on the 
Feast of St. Peter’s Chair, January 18, 
and ends on the Feast of the Conversion 
of St. Paul, January 25. 

To us Catholics the prospect of re- 
union of all Orthodox and Protestant 
Christians with the Catholic Church is a 
warm incentive to prayer and action. 
Christ established a Church for all 
peoples and all nations, to last till the 
end of time, and we regret keenly those 
historical accidents that have taken 
these Christians out of the Body of 
Christ. Our Church is the Church of 
our fathers and their fathers: once their 
forbears attended Mass and partook of 
Catholic Sacraments. 

The same approach as we use in con- 
vert work can be used successfully in 


enlisting the aid of Catholics in re-unit- 
ing Christendom. [If it is good strategy 
to remind Protestants that they are al- 
ready Catholic in large measure, since 
they live by Catholic thoughts and cul- 
ture, then certainly it is also judicious to 
point out to Catholics the Catholic 
strains in Protestant life. Recently I 
heard a New York lawyer deliver a 
splendid paper on the contribution of 
Scholastic philosophy to the law of our 
country. Similar contributions to the 
fields of economics, sociology, art and 
literature can also be _ successfully 
claimed by the Catholic Church. Very 
truly the Protestant is “living off the 
fat of Catholic culture’’—he is sharing, 
whether he knows it or not, the Catholic 
heritage. In fact, it might be argued 
whether there is any such thing as 
Protestant culture. Lately I heard a 
distinguished convert, a professor of 
English in a famous secular college, dis- 
coursing on her theme that there is no 
culture but Catholic culture. 

His Excellency, Bishop Wright of 
Boston, told an interesting story at the 
Catechetical Congress in that city two 
years ago. A French missionary, anx- 
ious to evangelize in Siam, went to a Sia- 
mese pagoda to learn the mysteries of 
the Siamese religion. As the doctrines 
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explained by the Siamese monk who in- 
structed him were almost self-evident, 
the missionary had no difficulty in mas- 
tering the mysteries. He then asked the 
monk, with feigned humility, how it 
could happen that he, a foreigner, could 
comprehend these mysteries so quickly. 
The monk confided to him that he must 
have been a Siamese in a previous exis- 
tence, but that he had committed some 
grave sin and had been condemned to 
reincarnation as a Frenchman. How- 
ever, the sin had now been atoned for: 
the Siamese had got the better of the 
Frenchman in him, and at this crisis in 
his life it enabled him to comprehend the 
deep mysteries of the Siamese religion. 

Bishop Wright then went on to say 
that we Catholics can, in effect, say to 
our Protestant friends: “In a previous 
existence, you were Catholics. That is, 
your ancestors were Catholics, and you 
yourselves are to-day activated by a 
great many Catholic ideas and attitudes. 
You are sharing our heritage.” 


SYMPATHY FOR THE PLIGHT OF 
OUR SEPARATED BRETHREN 


In our sermons on Church Unity we 
can do just that—for our own Catholic 
people. We can create a sympathy for 
the plight of so many good persons out 
of the Faith by showing our people that 
many Protestants have Catholic “blood” 
in their veins. [ hate that term, “our 
own kind,” but it is commonly used and 
it can be of service in explaining to cer- 
tain individuals that Protestants are not 
some strange breed of human being. 
They too were redeemed by the one 
sacrifice of Christ; the faith of our 
fathers was the faith of their fathers; 
the secret springs of their life are Catho- 
lic sources; they are “our kind,” the 
“kind” of Christ. 

However, we cannot phrase our ser- 
mons in such a way that we give the 
impression that the Catholic Church is 
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oozing over with fatuous good-will. The 
title of the movie “You Gotta Stay 
Happy” reminds me of some phases of 
the Unity movement within Protestant- 
ism. If necessary, some of the denomi- 
nations are ready to surrender essential 
doctrines because “you gotta stay 
happy.” We Catholics, of course, do not 
allow our dream of reunion to outrun our 
good judgment. We cannot approach 
our separated friends with offers of com- 
promise and concession where essential 
teachings are involved. We can aban- 
don some of the rubrics of the Liturgy 
and some Catholic customs and rules of 
discipline. (We can even give up Bin- 
gol) But we cannot budge one inch on 
essential doctrines. Abraham Lincoln, 
speaking of the Gettysburg battlefield, 
said: “The brave men, living and dead, 
who struggled here, have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract.” Christ died to give us His body 
of doctrine. He consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. We 
may not tamper with His teaching. 

St. Paul, in writing to his helper St. 
Timothy, said (I Tim., vi. 20): ““Timo- 
thy, guard the deposit!’”’ We cannot as 
guardians of the deposit alter a single 
doctrine even if we were to win the Jews, 
the Mohammedans, the Buddhists, and 
all the Protestants by the exchange. We 
cannot because the deposit is not ours. 
Christ is the owner; we are only the 
trustees. We have been called intransi- 
gent, stiff-necked, opinionated. But our 
obstinacy goes back to the irrevocable 
and imperishable words of the Gospel. 
Our roots are twenty centuries deep, and 
by God’s grace we intend to stand firm 
with the Apostles and all the martyrs 
who died rather than break faith. 

Moreover, even if we wanted to make 
overtures to Protestantism, whom would 
we approach? They can approach us: 
it is their duty to approach us. But we 
cannot negotiate with them in the first 
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instance. The 260 different Protestant 
denominations in this country have no 
authoritative head. It is quite hopeless 
for us to make a serious attempt at 
reunion until the various denominations 
depute someone who has the power to 
represent the others. And yet, we often 
hear the indictment: “Why does not the 
Roman Church make some effort to- 
wards reunion?” 

Many Protestants sincerely and 
honestly believe the Catholic Church is 
unnecessarily stubborn in its attitude. 
They see the question from an altogether 
different perspective. The Protestant 
attitude of mind is really the chief 
source of trouble. To the follower of 
Luther, truth is not a matter of objec- 
tive reality but of personal religious feel- 
ing. To-day that means that the mod- 
ern Protestant has no concept of abso- 
lute religious truth. To him, there are 
no fixed dogmas that are true always and 
everywhere and for everybody. He 
respects any doctrine as long as a man 
holds it sincerely. 

Under such a system, where religious 
truth is a matter of feeling rather than 
knowledge or intelligence, change of 
doctrine is normal and natural. The 
ordinary Protestant will assure you that 
there are facets of truth in every religion, 
and that we must never be cock-sure of 
the truth of our own religion. That is 
why the Protestant cannot in all sin- 
cerity understand the Catholic attitude. 
He considers harmony and good-will as 
the heart of religion, and he cannot see 
why the Catholic is so hard-shelled in 
recoiling from the very thought of com- 
promise. Change of doctrine is normal 
to his religion, why should Catholics 
haggle over it? 

Probably there will be very little sub- 
stantial progress towards reunion until 
the Protestant changes his notion of 
belief. What purpose would it serve for 
the Protestant to subscribe to all the 


doctrines of the Creed, if he had the 
wrong concept of the meaning of the 
first two words of the Creed: I believe? 
There is little hope of reunion until we 
all mean the same thing when we say: 
“T believe.”” It must mean an assent of 
the will to truths known by the intellect. 
There are many hopeful signs, how- 
ever, that Protestants are altering their 
notion of “I believe.” They are spiritu- 
ally exhausted by the bickering, wran- 
gling and disunity of their sects. They 
are seeking for a regular and consistent 
pattern of religion rather than the net- 
work of divergent ideas to which they 
have been accustomed. To attain this, 
they are beginning to realize that they 
must abandon the old notions of re- 
ligious belief as a matter of feeling. 


PLEAS FOR ONE WORLD 
RELIGION 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick has been 
conspicuous for his efforts on behalf of 
reunion. He pleads for a one world 
religion. He sees.the folly of the de- 
nominations, and he asks Protestants to 
get busy about Protestant unity before 
attempting to take specific measures. 
He is well aware that the Protestant 
principle of private interpretation has 
caused the multiplicity of sects. Just 
how close he will come to the Catholic 
concept of belief is hard to say. At least 
this is certain: he would scrap the old 
denominational lines in Protestantism 
in order to insure a spirit of together- 
ness in Protestantism. Implicitly it is a 
rebuke to the old ideas of absolute per- 
sonal freedom and individual interpreta- 
tion of religious doctrines. 

Robert S. Bilheimer wrote the last 
volume of the Inter-Seminary Series, a 
set of books dealing with the present 
status of Protestantism and its prospects 
for the future. A Commission of 34 
leading Protestants worked on _ this 
series, and Mr. Bilheimer’s volume is a 
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general summary of the findings. He 
says that the multiplicity of sects in 
Protestantism has provided a religious 
form to suit every religious taste and 
personal temperament. 

This desirable exuberance (to Prot- 
estants) has, however, had its handi- 
caps. First, he points to the fact that it 
has led to a spirit of exclusiveness. For 
instance, the minister of one church may 
bar a member of another denomination 
from the Communion Service. Secondly, 
it has resulted in a frightful duplication 
of effort and waste of money. Each de- 
nomination has its own government, 
social action division, board of foreign 
missions, and board of education. In 
all the vaunted efficiency of American 
life, he says, the most glaring example of 
inefficiency is the government of these 
denominations. In their war against 
evil and paganism, instead of helping 


each other they ‘are actually"getting{in ' 


each other’s*’way. » 


BABEL OF OPINIONS IN 
MODERN SECTS 


The thirddisadvantage of multiplicity, 
according to Mr. Bilheimer, is the con- 
fusion of voices that is presented to the 
world, especially the pagan world. How 
can the ordinary man decide among so 
many, and will he not ultimately become 
skeptical about the fundamental doc- 
trines if he hears a Babel of opinions 
about the non-essentials? A certain 
Chinese is reported to have said of cer- 
tain missionaries: ““They asked us to 
give up our many Gods, and instead 
they gave us many religions.” 

But Mr. Bilheimer sees bright days 
ahead. There is going on within Prot- 
estantism a new Reformation called the 
Ecumenical Movement. It is compa- 
rable to Luther’s Reformation. Its ob- 
jective is to consolidate all Protestant 
sects and agencies into a single effective 
organism. The ultimate significance of 
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the movement, according to this author, 
is that there is a definite trend away 
from rugged and rampant individualism 
and towards the basic New Testament 
concept of the Church. Hitherto Prot- 
estants have generally considered the 
Church as a sort of invisible bond of 
good-will. But, in getting back to the 
New Testament idea, they are returning 
to the concept of a definite organization. 
The early Church was not an invisible 
bond; it was as visible as a city set on a 
hill. The Jews feared it and the Romans 
persecuted it, not because it was some 
kind of invisible presence, but because it 
was as visible as an army: it had its own 
doctrines, laws, and rites. 

Mr. Bilheimer lays down three New 
Testament descriptions of the Church 
towards which the Ecumenical Move- 
ment is pointing. First, there is the pic- 
tureof the Church described in Matthew, 
xxviii. 19-20: “Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations. ...”” The modern 
Protestants envision a truly world-wide 
Christian Church. Hitherto Protestant 
denominations have tended to become 
nationalistic—viz., the Church of Eng- 
land, the Dutch Reformed Church, etc. 
But to-day the members of this move- 
ment for Unity have a picture of the 
Church that is very similar to the actual 
picture of the Catholic Church. What 
does Catholic mean but universal! 

The second text meditated upon by 
members of the movement is Christ’s 
prayer at the Last Supper: “That all 
may be one, even as Thou, Father, in Me 
and I in Thee; that they also may be 
one in Us....”” They realize how far the 
present Protestant pattern departs from 
the unified plan laid down by Christ at 
this time. 

Finally, the third text of the move- 
ment is that of St. Paul in which he 
describes the Church as the Body of 
Christ. We do hope and pray that our 
friends in this movement will continue to 
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study and pray over this text. It is a 
beautiful summation of the whole Catho- 
lic teaching on the Church. 

The movement apparently met with a 
setback in the Amsterdam meeting of 
the World Council of Churches. The 
members of the Council were not able to 
agree on the definition of a Church, and 
the general atmosphere was not one of 
good-will towards the Catholic Church. 
There was, according to Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, at the meeting a strong faction 
that was sympathetic to Communism. 
Naturally they would not be favorably 
disposed to Roman Catholics. Secondly 
we could not expect much good-will 
from men of the temperament of Bishop 
Oxnam. Finally, the theologian Karl 
Barth expressed himself as belligerently 
opposed to the Roman Catholic Church. 
He said that he was sorry that the Coun- 
cil had not constituted itself an anti- 
Catholic bloc. Shades of Lord Halifax 
and the other great Protestants of the 
past who labored for reunion with Rome! 

In our sermons we should plead with 
our people for deep, heart-felt prayer for 
the Reunion of Christendom. It would 
be rather fatuous to express a hope of 
immediate action on the part of Prot- 
estant groups. There is really no straw 
in the wind at present as far as such an 
expectation is concerned. But, in spite 
of that, there is urgent need of constant 
prayer in order that the slight stirrings 
Romeward may be coaxed along. In 
addition to prayer, the faithful can help 
immeasurably by living out their Chris- 
tianity in a spirit of cordial friendship 
with our Protestant associates. 

The world will probably never know 
how much that great French priest, 
Fernand-Etienne Portal, accomplished 
by his genial approach to Anglicans and 
the Anglican Question. Dom Ralph 
Russell, in the Autumn number of the 
Downside Review (1948), tells of the per- 


sonal friendship between the French 
Vincentian and Lord Halifax. The Bull 
Apostolice Cure seemed a smashing 
blow to his hopes, but in his hour of ap- 
parent failure the Pope sent him a reas- 
suring message allowing him to continue 
his good work with the Anglicans. He 
made an “apostolate” of friendship. 


CHARITY ALWAYS WITHOUT 
COMPROMISE OF TRUTH 


In his contacts with Anglicans he 
always insisted that there must be no 
compromise of truth, but in his discus- 
sions he started from what unites, not 
from what divides. He was not so 
anxious to find the errors and faults in 
Anglicanism as he was to penetrate with 
sympathy into the souls of his hearers 
and to point out to them the latent 
Catholicism that should lead them into 
the organized Church. It was he who 
suggested to Cardinal Mercier the idea 
of a friendly conference between Catho- 
lic and Anglican theologians. The result 
was the Conversations of Malines. He 
died before they terminated, but his 
spirit still lives on in all workers for 
reunion who believe that it is wiser to 
discuss what we share in common with 
non-Catholics rather than what divides. 

In essentials, unity. We will not 
budge one inch from the teaching of 
Christ even if thereby we were to gain 
all the sects. In doubtful or non-essen- 
tial matters, we may make concessions 
for the sake of good-will and reunion. 
But in all things, charity. As the Father 
in the Gospel ran out to meet the Prodi- 
gal Son, we should be ready and willing 
to pray for—and to offer the arms of 
reconciliation to—those prodigal sons 
who have been out of the true fold. 
Seldom are they formal heretics. Most 
are non-Catholics not out of a spirit of 
rebellion but by sheer accident of birth. 
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St. Paul To-Day 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


ue Is a remarkable resem- 
blance between the situation which the 
Apostle to the Nations had to meet and 
that with which we are confronted at 
the present time. A study of St. Paul 
from that point of view would not only 
serve to revivify his figure for the mod- 
ern student, but would prove fruitful as 
a guide to the apostolate. The methods 
which such a study would reveal are not 
suited for all, any more than they were 
in the first century, but they do seem to 
suggest the broad lines of advance in 
the work of reconciling the modern 
world to Christ and His Church. 

What was the situation as it presented 
itself to the Apostle Paul? Israel was 
becoming increasingly aware of the prob- 
lem represented by the infiltration of 
Hellenism and the pressure of the politi- 
cal and military forces of Roman im- 
perialism. The victories gained by the 
Machabeans had not settled matters. 
After the death of Agrippa I, Judea be- 
came again a Roman province. His 
son, Agrippa II, while given the small 
kingdom of Chalcis, the supervision of 
the Temple and the right of nominating 
the High-Priest, himself assisted in the 
subjugation of Judea by the Romans. 
The Sadducees, though a numerical 
minority, were an influential section of 
the Jewish community, and, if they did 
not positively encourage the growth of 
alien tendencies, offered only a passive 
opposition. The bulk of the nation 
followed the lead of the Pharisees. 
This popular movement centering in the 
study of the Torah and strict observance 
of its regulations was, as regards Hellen- 
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ism and imperialism, reactionary. The 
greater the threat from outside, the 
more determined was the process of 
hardening. The Law became the stand- 
ard around which rallied both the re- 
ligious and nationalist elements. 

But there was a third party, chiefly 
located among the Dispersion in Egypt. 
This section of Israel had gone so far as 
to set up, as a rival to the Temple in 
Jerusalem, a temple of their own at 
Leontopolis in Egypt, an act suggesting 
the intention of making Judaism at 
home in the Gentile world. A still 
more significant move was that which 
resulted in the production of the Septua- 
gint, the Greek translation of the He- 
brew Scriptures which would enable the 
Dispersion to study the Bible in the 
language made familiar by its surround- 
ings, and at the same time meet the 
needs of the inquiring Gentile. The 
same tendency was manifested still more 
explicitly in the life and work of Philo 
Judzeus of Alexandria, who was born 
twenty years before the beginning of 
the Christian era and died in a.p. 40. 
Thus there came into being a liberal 
Judaism the object of which was to 
accommodate the religion of Israel to 
the mentality of the pagan world. Un- 
like the Sadducean diplomats, it was 
highminded and proceeded mainly on a 
cultural level. It suffered chiefly from 
superficiality. The leaders failed to 
realize the fundamental difference be- 
tween Jew and pagan. It bore the 
traces (to use a modern term) of the 
bourgeois mind in its inability to realize 
the tragic character of the division that 
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separated the Jewish and Gentile worlds, 
a division which only the Cross would 
be able to bridge. Moreover, it was 
addressed, not to that decadent pagan- 
ism which St. Paul was to describe with 
such terrible realism in the first chapter 
of his Epistle to the Romans, but to 
those whom we may call the respectable 
representatives of pagan society. Its 
aim was to present Judaism as a rational 
creed rather than as a redemptive and 
sanctifying religion. 


JEWISH SECTS IN SAINT 
PAUL’S DAY 


It was probably this superficiality 
which accounts for the absence of any 
evidence that Saul of Tarsus ever gave 
the liberal movement serious consider- 
ation. Not only had he, though living 
in a center of pagan learning and enjoy- 
ing the privileges of a Roman citizen, 


' inherited a strict Pharisaic tradition, 


but the whole cast of his mind was anti- 
pathetic to such half-measures as those 
of Philo. He was the sort of man who, 
if he does not turn Catholic, becomes 
either a Fascist or a Communist. He 
belonged to the type which will shed 
the blood of its opponents unless it 
learns and accepts the fact that it has 
been redeemed by blood. He was not 
the sort which puts its trust in commit- 
tees formed for the composing of differ- 
ences by happy compromises. Deeply 
religious as he was, according to his 
lights, he abhorred religiosity. A pink 
piety was not in his line; his color was 
blood-red. Hence it was that, when 
presented with the alternatives of an 
aristocratic Sadduceaism, a bourgeois 
liberalism and a militant, persecuting 
Pharisaism, he chose the last. Taking 
into account the narrowness of the 
choice offered and his dynamic charac- 
ter, what else could he do? 

In describing this situation it has 
been impossible to avoid the use of 


language borrowed from the modern 
vocabulary for the simple reason that, 
as already indicated, there is a close re- 
semblance between the position as out- 
lined above and that which exists in the 
world of to-day. The opposition at the 
present time is not that between ortho- 
dox Judaism and the ancient paganism, 
but between those who have inherited 
a Christian tradition and a generation 
which, when not actively hostile, is 
largely ignorant of and indifferent to 
that tradition. I think it was G. K. 
Chesterton who said that yesterday men 
questioned whether Christianity was 
reasonable, but that to-day they ask 
whether it is relevant. Too often 
Catholicism makes on the outsider the 
same sort of impression as was made on 
pagans of the old world, both disrepu- 
table and respectable, by the Jewish 
ghetto. This tragic divorce between 
the Church and the People is particu- 
larly true (as Leo XIII saw and said) of 
the Church and the workers. But the 
problem is wider than that. Itisreallya 
case of popularizing what seems esoteric, 
of translating and making intelligible 
to the non-Catholic what is regarded as 
religious jargon. The difficulty arises 
wherever the professional man, the 
technologist, the expert comes into con- 
tact with the lay mind. The language 
denoting Catholic practices which was 
once the common speech of a united 
Christendom has shrunk to the dimen- 
sions of a provincial dialect. And, if 
the signs cannot be read, how much 
more incomprehensible is that which 
they signify! 


MODERN COLLAPSE OF PURELY 
ETHICAL MONOTHEISM 


The attempt of Philo and others to 
interpret an unfulfilled Hebraism to 
Hellenists is paralleled to-day by the ex- 
pedient to which liberal Protestantism 
has resorted when, in order to gain the 
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interest of the man-in-the-street, it has 
preached a bowdlerized and emasculated 
version of Christianity. This version 
eliminates the supernatural, fights shy 
of dogma, and, instead of going to the 
root of the matter by stressing human 
nature’s need of regeneration, trusts to 
educational methods and a _ cultural 
approach to the problems of sin and 


salvation. The ethical monotheism’ 


which survives this process is utterly in- 
capable of dealing with the evils ex- 
posed by two world-wars. Those evils 
are themselves the result of the liberal- 
izing movement. The creed of “blood 
and soil,” the fierce fanaticism which 
that creed enlisted on its side, and 
Marxian dogmatism bear witness to the 
efforts of a generation which, outside 
the Catholic Church, had watered down 
its Christianity to a point at which it 
became innocuous and ineffective. The 
kindly, cultured and civilized folk who 
found the Cross folly and a stumbling- 
block have themselves largely to blame 
for the eruption from the abyss of the 
passions they find so horrifying. The 
reaction to a tame and comfortable 
Christianity has been terrible, but, at 
least, it has reminded us that mankind 
demands a dynamic conception of life. 


CONTEMPARY CHALLENGE 
TO THE CHURCH 


It is only the Catholic Church, pos- 
sessing and incorporating in itself, as it 
does, the unadulterated, full-blooded 
Pauline Gospel that can meet the situ- 
ation. This authoritarian and drastic 
religion of ours, demanding a faith that 
can see in the seeming contradiction of 
Calvary its glorious vindication, is the 
sole antidote for the present crisis. 

Indeed, we may venture to assert 
that the main result of the crisis will be 
to bring out ‘and put in operation the 
full strength of Catholicism. This is 
what the attack of the Reformers in the 
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sixteenth century failed to do. Their 
criticism was mainly directed at the 
hierarchical structure and the juridic 
aspect of the Church, and at the ex- 
ternals of our worship. But it is a 
highly significant fact that, however 
stoutly they might deny the claims of 
St. Peter, they constituted the Apostle 
to the Gentiles as their patron saint. 
However they might misinterpret him, 
and however false was the dualism 
which set him in opposition to those 
claims, it remains true that they did not 
shirk the fundamental issues with which 
the writer of the Epistle to the Romans 
was mainly concerned. The result was 
that Catholics were driven to stress, 
more than the ground common to both 
parties, those external features of the 
Church which had come under fire. 
The reaction of Catholic apologists, 
necessary as it was at the time, failed 


to bring into play as an active, evangel- ~ 


izing power the Gospel preached by St. 
Paul. The tradition thus created, to 
some extent, still remains. Our apolo- 
gists are not always as fully aware as 
they might be that the position on 
which their guns are trained has been 
vacated. The old-fashioned type of 
Protestantism is fighting a rear-guard 
action. The issues it raises as between it- 
self and the Church appear in the light of 
the present crisis irrelevant and even friv- 
olous. It is true that, in defending 
the sacramental signs, we are defending 
that which they signify, but this is not 
always apparent. Is it clear that the 
institutionalism we champion so vali- 
antly is important because the Church is 
the Body of Christ? It is possible to 
be so absorbed in withstanding attacks 
on the channels whereby the grace of 
Christ reaches us, as to forget that these 
are but the means for receiving that 
grace. We might recommend the means 
more effectively if we dwelt with greater 
emphasis on the ends they are intended 
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toserve. A boy will work all the harder 
in proportion as he has set before him an 
attractive picture of the career which a 
good education will open to him. A 
traveller will put up with the hardships 
of journeying if he is keen on reaching his 
destination. Itis perhaps a hard saying, 
but it is undoubtedly true that the faith- 
ful might be more assiduous in observing 
ritual and sacramental practices if they 
heard less of those practices and more 
concerning Him with whom the rites 
of the Church are intended to effect 
spiritual contact. It is necessary to 
create the dynamic of ardent desire for 
God before the means to realize our de- 
sires in that respect receive the appreci- 
ation they deserve. In the absence of 
such desire the practice of our religion 
tends to assume the character of magic. 
And from that to apostasy is no great 
distance. 


PAUL’S TEACHING APPLIED TO 
CONTEMPORARY CONDITIONS 


All of this goes to show the importance 
at the present time of what may be 
called the Pauline Gospel. The phrase 
must not be taken as implying any 
invidious distinction. We must, of 
course, remember the warning adminis- 
tered by the Apostle himself to those 
Corinthians whose sectarian tendencies 
caused them to say: “I am of Cephas. 
....1 am of Apollos.... I am of Paul.” 
These, as the same warning voice in- 
structs us, are but the several ministers 
of the same Lord. Yet, it may happen 
that special circumstances from time to 
time give prominence to one or the other 
type of ministry. It is argued here 
that a spiritual diagnosis of our genera- 
tion suggests that a revival of interest 
in the Gospel which St. Paul spoke of as 
in a peculiar sense his, would more than 
any other single factor enable the 
Church to adapt herself to the crisis 
now confronting her. 


This conclusion is confirmed by what 
is actually taking place. If we define 
the Pauline Gospel as consisting in that 
doctrine of the Mystical Body (with 
all its implications and ramifications) 
which is the Apostle’s most distinctive 
contribution, it is clear that, in her wis- 
dom, the contemporary Church has 
fully recognized the relevancy of this 
Gospel to the modern situation. The 
Encyclical—Mystict Corporis Christi— 
issued by the reigning Pontiff, with the 
vast amount of literature concerning 
the same subject which preceded the 
publication of this document, is suffi- 
cient evidence that St. Paul’s teaching 
on this subject has a close relationship 
to the difficulties confronting the pres- 
ent generation of Catholics. But it 
cannot be. considered ‘by itself. Inti- 
mately bound up with it is that Liturgi- 
cal Movement which is the theme of 
another recent Encyclical, Mediator 
Dei. No less involved is the whole 
field of Catholic Action. It would be 
difficult to say where the practical 
effects of the doctrine in question end. 
In his editorial Preface to Pére Mersch’s 
work translated into English under the 
title, ““The Whole Christ,”’ Dr. Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., wrote: 

“The doctrine of our common incor- 
poration into Christ, our divinisation as 
members of the Incarnate Word, the 
mystery of our life as Christians united 
with Christ our Head and knit together 
with each other as cell to cell and joint 
to joint in one body, in brief, ‘the mys- 
tery of Christ in us’ must be made 
operative in the world to-day, must 
become a mighty motive power in the 
civil, social, and economic life of our 
age no less than in our religious devo- 
tions. In it we possess the divinely 
given means whereby, joined to our 
human endeavor, we should be aided 
most powerfully in the world-embracing 
task of solving our social questions, of 
ending our unhappy wars, and of creat- 
ing the only possible millenium of which 
this earth is capable. With this doc- 
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trine too, as we are repeatedly told, 
every other dogma of our Holy Faith is 
connected, ‘giving each truth a new 
meaning for the interior life and a new 
lesson to guide our actions, thoughts, 
and affections as men.’ Nothing, there- 
fore, could be of higher practical value 
than our complete immersion in this 
important truth.” 


PAUL’S LIFE AS EMBODIMENT 
OF HIS TEACHINGS 


Numerous, however, as have been 


the published studies of the doctrine in © 


question, one line of approach, and that 
a most fruitful one, has been insuffi- 
ciently explored. In the New Testa- 
ment we find references to the Church as 
the Body of Christ intimately related to 
the personality and activities of St. Paul 
himself. Under divine inspiration the 
doctrine was developed during a life of 
incessant labors. Its relation to those 
labors was that of both cause and effect. 
It cannot be separated from the Apos- 
tle’s interior life nor from the human 
contacts which he made and the series of 
adventures in his amazing career. The 
genesis of his thought must be studied 
in the light of the historical, ethnologi- 
cal and even the geographical condi- 
tions amid which it took place. In his 
Encyclical, Divino Afflante, Pius XII 
laid it down that “our biblical scholars 
must pay due attention, neglecting no 
new information which archeology, 
ancient history, or the study of ancient 
literature may provide, and which may 
serve to throw further light upon the 
mentality of ancient writers, their proc- 
esses of thought, and their historical 
and literary methods, forms and de- 
vices.” Though written before the 
publication of Divino Afflante, we may 
take as a commentary on the passage 
quoted this from Pére Prat’s monu- 
mental “Theology of St. Paul”: “If 
divine action on the human will and 
intelligence were merely a mechanical 
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impulse, if the inspired man were only 
a stringed instrument becoming reso- 
nant under the fingers of God, or a reed 
merely registering the thoughts of the 
celestial scribe, it would be idle to try 
to ascertain what the physiognomy and 
surroundings of the sacred writer were. 
But the latter is neither a piece of inert 
matter nor an inanimate instrument. 
He feels, wills, and thinks, and his 
thoughts and sentiments cannot fail to 
color the revelation which penetrates 
them, as a liquid tints the luminous ray 
which passes through it.” 

Never were the personality and life 
of a man more intimately related to his 
teaching than is found in the case of St. 
Paul. He is himself the embodiment of 
his doctrine. He thought on his feet. 
To think of him as a theological recluse 
working on a thesis in the remoteness 
of a library is so obviously false as to be 
ludicrous. The Epistles, disjointed as 
they are in style and dealing with 
many practical questions affecting the 
Churches, were wrought out on the anvil 
of the writer’s personality under the 
blows of a hammer that did not spare him 
hardships of almost every conceivable 
kind. The Pauline Gospel was no 
abstract statement, but was interwoven, 
as it were, with his very flesh and blood. 
It was expressed not in treatises but in 
forms intended to serve the building up 
of Christian communities and individ- 
uals living in a pagan world. Read, as 
they should be, in conjunction with the 
Acts, Paul’s letters are “human docu- 
ments,” palpitating with the life of a 
man exceptionally endowed with. the 
capacity to react to the many-sided en- 
vironment that conditioned his life and 
work. The hand-grasps of holy friend- 
ships, the sighs of the prisoner turning 
restlessly on his comfortless couch, the 
blood of the victim suffering from mob 
violence, the surge of salt waves break- 
ing over the castaway at sea, tears and 
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raptures, ecstasies of communion with 
Christ and the weariness of monotonous 
travel—all these things go into the 
writing of those Epistles too often read 
without any vision of the man behind 
them. 

By spiritual fellowship with him, by 
the invocation of his help, by study of 
his personality and of the world in which 
he moved, St. Paul must live again, 
transposed from his own to our century. 
So transposed, he will not appear as an 
anachronism. Rather will his modern- 
ity seem startling. The appeal of six- 
teenth-century controversialists was to 
Paul the theologian; the appeal of the 


twentieth century must be to the whole 
man. We need him. His cosmic vi- 
sion, his international outlook, his dy- 
namic leadership, his penetrating diag- 
nosis of the human disease, and, above 
all, his utterly selfless devotion to the 
glorified Christ are what we need. In 
an earlier part of this article it was said 
that, according to their gravity. crises 
bring out the latent resources of the 
Church. The tribulations of the pres- 
ent hour will not have been endured in 
vain if they serve to make us more con- 
scious of and more proud to possess the 
sanctity and genius of this great Apos- 
tle. 
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A Weakling Conquers a 
Continent 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


L. 1s close to forty years since 
readers of our Catholic press first came 
across items relating to a simple Lay 
Brother of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross stationed at Montreal. As 
time went on, these readers got to know 
the Brother as Brother André, and by 
the time of his death in 1937 his name 
was well known in the United States 
and seemingly to some extent in Mexico 
and, of course, all through Canada. 
Only the other day I heard of a former 
cathedral pastor (since become a Bishop) 
who journeyed to Montreal as early as 
1915 in the expectation of a cure from a 
malady that then seemed fatal. He 
met Brother André at the provisional 
shrine on Mount Royal, and the humble 
Brother gave him some oil blessed in 
honor of St. Joseph and a medal and 
urged him to pray to St. Joseph for his 
cure. The priest returned to his hotel 
quite despondent, but within a day or 
so his cure from an apparently fatal 
illness had already begun. Before many 
years health and strength had returned 
to such an extent that he was carrying on 
a vigorous pastoral life. Scarcely ten 
years had passed before he was named 
bishop, and during the intervening 
years he has discharged the many duties 
of the episcopal office and taken on 
extra work in the way of promoting 
several apostolates of a worthwhile 
nature. 

I myself had only a vague idea of the 
extraordinary career of Brother André 
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until during this last summer I read for © 


the first time of this wonder-worker in 
a biography published shortly after his 
death by one of his priest-confréres at 
Montreal. In reading through that 
life I was struck by the gigantic aposto- 
late which Providence had entrusted to 
this obscure Lay Brother. Like all the 
saints, his enduring work began only 
at his death on the Feast of the Epiph- 
any, 1937, in one of the Catholic hospi- 
tals of Montreal. The intervening ten 
years have given perspective to his life’s 
work in the Church Militant, and 
have given us a glimpse of what may 
perhaps be his providential place in the 
Church Triumphant, where (in the 
words of a canonized Saint born after 
this humble Lay Brother had entered 
religion) hemay spend his heaven in doing 
good on earth. For, in the designs of 
God, Brother André bids fair to have an 
apostolate similar to that of Bernadette 
Soubirous and also of the joint aposto- 
late of the three children of Fatima. 
He appears to have been raised up by 
God to popularize devotion to St. 
Joseph as the Protector and Patron of 
the Universal Church, so declared by 
Pope Pius IX in the very fall of the 
year 1870 when Alfred Bessette entered 
the novitiate of the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross on the outskirts of Montreal. 
And just as a year ago last summer 
Professor William T. Walsh dramatized 
the story of the three children of Fatima, 
so a few years back Katherine Burton 
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made Brother André live again from 
infancy until he went to God a few 
months short of his ninety-second 
birthday. Her subtitle of the life, 
“Brother André,” strikes the dominant 
note in the career of this striking 
figure from infancy to old age: “Mount 
Royal’s Miracle Man.” 


THE EIGHTH IN FAMILY 
OF ELEVEN CHILDREN 


In the light of subsequent events it 
was something of a miracle that Alfred 
Bessette lived at all. He was baptized 
conditionally on the day after his birth 
because it looked as if he were not des- 
tined to survive. He was the eighth 
of eleven children; and on account of 
his sickly condition, and perhaps by 
reason of some pious intimation, his 
aifing mother made him her favorite. 
When Alfred was four years old, his 
father was fatally injured by a falling 
tree, and the mother then did her best 
during four years to provide for the 
children. Then she fell a victim to 
tuberculosis, and had to give up all the 
other children except Alfred, and him 
she kept when she went to live with her 
sister. Four years later, when Alfred 
was twelve, his aunt called him early 
one morning to tell him that his mother 
had sent for his brothers and sisters be- 
cause she wanted to see them all to- 
gether before she died. This is how 
Katherine Burton describes the parting 
scene: 


“*Pray for me,’ she told them. 
‘Don’t forget your father’s grave. I 
want to be buried in the cemetery beside 
him.’ She would have said more, but 
Madam Nadeau stopped her. ‘You 
must not exert yourself any more, 
Clothilde.’ So Madame Bessette gave 
a last smile to her family as they began 
to file from the room in response to their 
aunt’s gesture. ‘I shall watch over you 
from heaven,’ she called after them.” 


The mother had kept Alfred with her 


on account of his frailty. He was 
never able to go to school for more than 
a week or so at a time; so, at twelve 
years of age he was illiterate. After 
that he had to shift for himself. Farm 
work he wasn’t strong enough for; 
apprenticeship with a tailor he had to 


give up; finally, as an adolescent, he 


began to do odd jobs of a light character. 
He made his First Communion when he 
was about twelve years of age, and per- 
haps had a better understanding of the 
instructions given by the good curé than 
all of his literate companions put to- 
gether. As a young man, he had heard 
the story of another native of St. 
Gregoire d’Iberville, who was back in 
the home town on a visit from New 
England. The glowing descriptions of 
the big money to be made in the mill 
towns of New England fired Alfred with 
dreams of making his fortune in the 
United States. But after a relatively 
short trial he realized that he couldn’t 
work in the mills on account of his weak 
lungs; so, he decided that he’d better 
return to his native Canada. There he 
became the chore boy for the village 
priest and lived at the rectory. These 
chores he could do and at the same time 
indulge in the devotion to St. Joseph 
which he had imbibed from his devout 
mother; even as a child, he fingered her 
rosary when the family knelt down at 
night to say the poor man’s Office of 
Mary. The priest wondered if he 
might not fit into the life of a Lay 
Brother in view of his devotion and his 
handiness about the house and the 
parish church. So, the suggestion was 
made to some visiting Brothers of the 
Holy Cross from Montreal, and this 
seemed to be the interpretation of many 
things that Alfred himself had thought 
of in prayer and in divine illuminations 
of a more or less ordinary rather than a 
preternatural kind. So the Fall of 
1870 found him at the novitiate of the 
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Brothers of the Holy Cross and the 
December of that same year coincided 
with the document of Pope Pius IX 
naming St. Joseph the Patron and Pro- 
tector of the Church Universal. Alfred 
soon received the habit and was given 
the name of Brother André. His noviti- 
ate seemed a foretaste of heaven, but, 
as the time drew near for his first vows, 
he realized that the community was 
very dubious about accepting him. He 
had picked up a little reading and writ- 
ing—Katherine Burton describes his 
ability to read and write as that of a 
ten-year-old boy. This was his first 
great ordeal, his fear of being sent away. 


FIRST GREAT OBSTACLE 
IS OVERCOME 


One day when Bishop Bourget was 
visiting the college, Brother André took 
a desperate resolution; he would go and 
speak to the bishop. This is how our 
biographer describes Brother André’s 
first conquest of the apparently insuper- 
able: 


** “Come in,’ he heard before he could 
make up his mind to turn and run. He 
mastered his fear and went in. The 
bishop was sitting by the window in a 
tall chair: an old man with snow-white 
hair and thin, worn features. He was 
seventy-two years old, but he sat as 
erect as a man half his age. Seeing the 
novice who clung to the door knob and 
dared not venture closer, he said en- 
couragingly: ‘What can I do for you, 
my son)” 

“*At the kindness in the voice Brother 
André crossed the room with a rush. 
He held his hands closely together and 
fell on his knees. ‘I am afraid I cannot 
become a religious,’ he faltered. “They 
fear I have not the health for the work. 
But I have, Your Excellency; and I 
have so great a love of God that I know 
I will find the strength for any task 
they give me. It is my life... must I 
leave here?’ 


“The bishop put his hand on the bent 
head, and sat for a few moments very 
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still. Then he leaned over and patted 
the tightly clasped hands. ‘Do not be 
afraid, my dear son. You will be 
allowed to make your religious pro- 
fession.’ 

“Brother André, with that promise 
ringing in his ears, rose to go. When 
he reached the door, the bishop called 
to him: ‘Who is your Patron Saint, 
Brother?’ 

“Saint Joseph, Your Excellency.’ 
The bishop smiled. ‘I love him too,’ 
he said. ‘We will both pray that he 
may be honored here; and soon, now 
that the Holy Father has declared him 
Patron of the Universal Church.’ 

“He watched the young man go and 
remained in thought for a few moments. 
Then he picked up a paper on which he 
had written something on this very 
subject of which he had just spoken to 
the wistful, pleading young man. He 
read the words over: “We must have a 
church specially dedicated to his cult 
in which he may receive daily the public 
homage worthy of his eminent virtues. 
We wish to consecrate all our strength 
and the rest of our life in making him 
honored in such a church, establishing 
there a place of pilgrimage where the 
people will come to him.’ 

“Still a little fearful of his daring, 
Brother André was greatly relieved when 
the master of novices whispered in his 
ear two days later: ‘Don’t be worried 
or afraid. I shall see to it that you are 
admitted to your vows.’ 

“The master of novices felt it was a 
bit rash perhaps, but, after all, the 
bishop had urged it and he said to him- 
self: ‘Well, if the young man becomes 
unable to work, he can at least pray for 
us.’ For he had watched him at his 
prayers and had been impressed by his 
devotion.” 


THE APPRENTICESHIP 
TO SAINTHOOD 


For almost thirty years Brother André 
was, unknown to himself, in training for 
sanctity. Forthemostpart, his work was 
that of porter with any extra job around 
the house that needed to be done. He 
was good at every assignment of obe- 
dience; he was better at his chapel exer- 
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cises and in the use of free time in visit- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament and making 
the Stations of the Cross. He was 
accommodating to the boys and even 
more so to his fellow-Religious. He 
cut the boys’ hair and got a nickel a 
head. This he was given permission to 
use for pious projects, and his big aim 
was to have a little wayside shrine to 
St. Joseph on the nearby mountain side. 
He even went to the hoped-for site and 
prayed, so did the novices, and later on 
some of the priests. The community 
acquired eventually the eighteen acres 
which the superiors wanted in order to 
keep away an undesirable wayside re- 
freshment place. Brother André was 
the first to bury a medal of St. Joseph in 
this much-desired plot. He was fol- 
lowed in this act of devotion and prayer- 
ful mode of acquisition by the local 
superior of the college some years later. 
Even before this time (that is, before the 
time of acquiring the property as a pro- 
tection against a nuisance), people began 
asking the prayers of Brother André for 
temporal cures. And he used to go into 
the village and visit the sick and rec- 
ommend them to the prayers of St. 
Joseph. Divine favors began to ap- 
pear—at least favors that seemed di- 
vinely given to those who felt them- 
selves bettered in health and even cured 
of sickness. Even before 1904, as 
Brother André admitted later, there had 
been cures through the intercession of 
St. Joseph recommended by him; but 
by 1910 these cures had become so 
numerous that he was already being 
acclaimed a saint by some but as a fakir 
by a small but influential minority; 
even a few of his confréres held him sus- 
pect in regard to the alleged wonder- 
working. By 1910 Archbishop Bruchesi 
had given permission for services to be 
held in the expanded chapel, and at the 
same time appointed a committee of 
three priests to investigate Brother 


André’s manifold good works. The 
committee reported that devotions car- 
ried on in the shrine were in keeping with 
church traditions and church practices, 
and recommended that the faithful 
should be allowed to continue their 
visiting there. The same committee 
paid tribute to the faith and piety of 
the good Brother himself. 


FROM ORATORY TO CRYPT 
AND BASILICA 


About 1909 there was a comfort sta- 
tion built at the wooden shrine, and in 
this there were a small office and a liv- 
ing room for Brother André. After 
forty years of duty as a porter at Notre 
Dame College, our long-distinguished 
Brother was now named the caretaker 
of the Oratory. The Oratory now had 
real windows, a steeple with its bell, all 
constituting a home that through his 
friends and clients Brother André had 
built for St. Joseph’s Son. Of this St. 
Joseph himself, according to Brother 
André, was a faithful guardian; he him- 
self, to use his own language, was 
“Saint Joseph’s little dog.” The Arch- 
bishop had already given permission for 
the original wooden chapel to be en- 
larged, and by 1912, when the new 
structure was blessed by the archbishop, 
it measured 140 feet by 40 feet, and yet 
was too small for the hundreds who came 
for the ceremony of blessing it. The 
archbishop took this occasion to describe 
the growth of the shrine as the mustard 
seed of scripture; and this was his 
appraisal of the alleged favors already 
worked on Mount Royal: 


** ‘Shall I say miracles are wrought 
here? Were I to deny it, I would be 
contradicted by these instruments and 
exvotos, witness to every species of 
suffering. I have no need of an investi- 
gation to declare that extraordinary 
events are certainly taking place here. 
There are being wrought prodigies and 
bodily cures about which I admit any- 
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one may easily be deceived. But far 
greater than the physical are the spirit- 
ual cures effected here.’ 

“*T strongly advise you to come here 
to pray,’ he told his audience, ‘and to 
come frequently. We can entertain no 
doubt as to Saint Joseph’s desire to be 
honored here or as to the divine blessings 
he obtains at this place for his faithful 
clients.’ ” 


CURES ATTRACT THRONGS 
OF PILGRIMS 


Here is a description of the type of 
cures brought about by the prayers of 
Brother André. It is Katherine Bur- 
ton’s own writing: 


“His trips in the evenings to visit sick 
people were motivated by the desire to 
win souls to God rather than merely for 
physical cures. To those who accom- 
panied him on such calls he explained 
that the spiritual well-being that was 
produced in those who invited him and 
in the members of their family was the 
really valuable result. 

“There was one visit of which he used 
to tell. ‘A family had requested a cure 
and the man they were asking it for was 
an unbeliever and a hardened sinner. 
When I came into the room I asked him 
very quietly: “Do you want me to 
touch you with the medal of Saint 
Joseph? There are a great many sick 
people who have been cured in this way.’ 
The bed was very low and I knelt in 
order to touch him with the medal. 
Suddenly he put both his arms around 
my neck and held me to him. And I 
said to myself: ‘Ah, I have you, my 
lad’—and I had, too.” 


In 1915, the enlarged Oratory was too 
small to accommodate the thousands 
who were now thronging to Mount 
Royal. The sum already contributed 
by pilgrims seemed sufficient to con- 
struct a crypt that would one day serve 
as an approach to a great basilica, the 
plans of which were already being made 
by noted architects. Permission had 
been obtained for this crypt as early as 
January, 1914. Ona May day of 1916, 
Bishop Forbes of Joliette blessed the 
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cornerstone.. A week before the next 


Christmas it was opened to the public 


with an overflowing crowd on its first 
day of service. The nave of this crypt 
was over 140 feet long and over 100 
feet wide, and the entire length of the 
structure was 200 feet. Our biographer 
speaks of people streaming from the 
United States, from South America and 
even from the Old World, as well as 
from Canada in all its parts, to see 
Brother André; they were sick physi- 
cally, mentally or morally. And Kather- 
ine Burton quotes the Brother as saying 
that he was told by intimation when to 
heal them physically. Spiritually he 
helped them all, and the physical cures 
continued to be numerous and impres- 
sive—so impressive that they were no 
longer counted. He gave interviews 
and help of one kind or other to as many 
as thirty an hour, and at times for a 
period of ten or eleven hours a day. 
“One evening as he walked wearily from 
his office, the last woman in the pro- 
cession had said to him: ‘I have come 
because I am always so tired.’ He 
answered gently: “Then pray for me, 
as I will for you, for I too am very 
tired.’ ” 

These experiences are some of the 
many cited by the author as ruffling the 
wonder-worker to sharpness: 

“One day he came in shaking his 
head. ‘Father Rector, the dresses some 
of these women wear—it is dreadful. 
There was a woman in my office to-day, 
and I thought she had on a bathing suit 
instead of a dress. I told her so too’-— 
and he smiled a bit maliciously. ‘And 
then came another one even worse, and 
I asked her if she had forgotten to put 
on her dress in her hurry to get here. 
It seemed to me, I told her, that if she 


expected to obtain any favor she would 
have to go and put a dress on first.’ ” 


A LIFELONG AMBITION 
AT LAST ACHIEVED 


By 1922 plans were begun for the new 
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basilica, the minimum cost of which 
was put at $3,000,000. The corner- 
stone of this huge church of the Western 
World was laid in 1924, because that 
was the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the choosing of St. Joseph as the 
Patron of Canada. In the October of 
1936, when Brother André was being 
put to the mortification of submitting 
to a bust being made of him, he said 
these prophetic words while the sculptor 
was distracting him from the work at 
hand by talking to him of the basilica 
in building: “Oh, the continuation of 
the work is assured. But I—it is 
different with me. I am not needed now. 
It is time for me to go.” On New 
Year’s Eve in 1936 he was rushed to the 
hospital, and, as he was carried out to 
the ambulance, he smiled at the people 
who were carefully wrapping him against 
the cold, remarking: “I must look like 
a man leaving for the North Pole.” 
The Sister nurses limited the number of 
visitors he was to have until he fell into 
a coma. Radio reports such as these 
were sent over the air: that whole 
families were on their knees; it was as 
if a friend and benefactor of every 
family were dying; in the churches, 
men, women and children were in prayer 
and the burden of their prayer was: 
“Saint Joseph, save Brother André, he 
healed me.” He died fifteen minutes 
after the Feast of the Epiphany had be- 
gun in the year 1937. Those at his 
bedside immediately intoned a Te 
Deum, and when the body was taken to 
the crypt to lie in state, the Magnificat 
was sung before his remains. In spite 
of the weather being bad, with ice- 
covered walks and melting snow and 
sometimes rain, nearly 1,000,000 persons 
turned out to view God’s Servant in 
death, thus more than fulfilling what 
Archbishop Gauthier had predicted 
years before to a visitor from France in 
answer to the question: “Who is this 


Brother André that everyone seems to 
be talking about?” “He is a man of 
God,” said Archbishop Gauthier in- 
stantly. “And at his death I think we 
shall see half of Montreal hastening to 
his funeral.” 


BROTHER ANDRE VISITS 
THE U.S.A. 


Our biographer tells us that for 
several years before his death Brother 
André visited the United States with a 
fair measure of frequency. He seem- 
ingly made at least occasional visits for 
almost forty years, but once the basilica 
began to rear its great fabric, its human 
instrument under God began to multi- 
ply these visits to the United States to 
collect money for its finishing. His last 
trip was made, it would seem, in the 
early fall of 1935, when this apostle of 
St. Joseph in the Western World had 
already .entered his ninetieth year. In 
New York City he had hoped to get a 
substantial sum from the Rockefellers, 
but both of them were out of town. He 
did get, though, a sum from Mr. John 
Burke large enough to soften his dis- 
appointment. At the home of the 
Ryans in New York City, he expressed 
the hope to see the basilica roofed in 
before he died. “It is the last worldly 
task I want to do,” he told his hosts and 
their guests to whom he was presented. 
“But I am over ninety years old now, 
and that is quite an age for planning 
worldly tasks.” Mary Ryan assured 
him that the work would go on even if 
he were not there to see to it in person, 
for he would still be looking after it. 
“What I think, Brother,” she said, “‘is 
that you will drop the roof down from 
Heaven through the prayers of the 
people whose dimes and quarters will 
put the roof on the basilica.” He 
looked at her with his keen, penetrating 
eyes and thought that over a few min- 
utes. “Do you really think so?” he 
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asked, and then he looked very happy. 

From then on, the conviction seemed 
to grow upon him that there was no 
doubt about the basilica being finished 
in the near future, but he felt something 
of an intimation that he would not live 
to see that day. But he cared little 
for his own personal gratification in 
seeing that event in the flesh. The 
big thing for him was that the hope he 
had for forty years was now going to be 
realized in its fullness; that people 
would come from all over the Continent 
of North America, and even more dis- 
tant lands, to see the great shrine of St. 
Joseph and to gain there special graces— 
for the most part spiritual graces but 
there would not be lacking a continuous 
stream of temporal graces. The as- 
tounding thing about his last visit to 
the United States is that this Christian 
ascetic enjoyed every day of it. At the 
Ryans, he didn’t sleep on the floor as he 
often did in his own cell at home; nor 
did he eat a mere subsisting diet. 
Following the Gospel injunction, he ate 
what was set before him (whether he 
smoked or snuffed, I know not). He 
insisted upon only one thing, and that 
was going to church in the morning for 
Mass and Communion and being there 
at least an hour. He visited the sick in 
the hospitals; and some of them were 
bettered or cured by these visits, and 
almost always appeared to be improved 
spiritually. One phase is thus described 
by our author: 


‘Back in the car, Brother André said: 
‘I wasted my time at that visit I am 
afraid. There must be faith on the 
patient’s side as well as on mine, you 
see.’ And he went on to tell of a woman 
to whom he had been talking about the 
beauties of Paradise who said to him: 
‘Just the same, Brother, we always have 
a fear of death.’ ... I told her that 


when one has lived a good life one 


needn’t fear death, for it is the gate of 
Heaven, and she said: ‘Perhaps so, but 
the sky is so far away.’ And I told her 
there is such a little distance between 
the sky and the earth that God hears us 
always. I recited the Our Father in a 
very low voice, so I could hardly be 
heard, and I said: ‘You see, the good 
God hears me—and that is a sign we are 
very close to Heaven.’ ” 


BROTHER ANDRE HAS A 
MESSAGE FOR ALL 


The author tells us that the Ryans 
said goodbye to their guest with deep re- 
gret. But there is not a Catholic fire- 
side, rectory or school in the English- 
speaking world that cannot have 
Brother André more truly now as a guest 
than the Ryans had in 1935. Kather- 
ine Burton has made this possible by her 
book of two hundred and twenty-three 
pages, published by the Ave Maria 
Press of Notre Dame, Ind. It is hard 
to tell which group will profit most from 
a visit by Brother André through one 
or other of the vital chapters of this 
book—priests, religious or lay folks, old 
and young. Among many things a 
priest will learn from the book is that to 
labor to get by in the priesthood with a 
minimum of work is at best to drop 
back to preseminarian days. The loan- 
ing of the book to the sick and the dis- 
consolate will work wonders. Parents 
will learn that a Catholic home differs 
in the year 1948 not at all in spirit from 
the Bessette home of 1840; and the 
recitation of the Rosary nightly in the 
1948 home will be almost a proof that 
this latter home is Catholic in the grain, 
and not in the veneer. High school 
pupils can find the youthful inspiration 
that comes so easily from heroic sanctity 
through perusing the early life of this 
near misfit who by the grace of God 
made himself the conquerer of a conti- 
nent! 
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Cana at the Grassroots 


By CONLETH OVERMAN, C.P. 


, Cana Conference move- 
ment has turned the eyes of many 
thinking priests towards the family. 
It is certainly true that the family has 
been neglected; it is certainly true that 
the parish should contribute towards 
the welfare of the family. The family 
is the basic social unit and neither parish 
nor State must take precedence. If 
the family is unsound, the parish will 
be threatened and the State under- 
mined. A parish organized on family 
lines, and utilizing the natural interest 
of parishioners in their families, would 
doubtless be of inestimable value in the 
restoration of the Christian home. 

But the difficulties with which such 
parish reorganization bristles are many. 
At the suggestion of starting a new 
group within the framework of the 
parish, the average pastor recoils. A 
typical instance of this happened re- 
cently. The couple in charge of the 
arrangements for a Cana Day in a large 
city parish were amazed at the number 
of new names on their list. Many of 
the people who had signed up for the 
conferences on the family had never be- 
fore showed any interest in parish affairs. 
‘“‘Why not capitalize on this new-found 
interest and start a Cana committee to 
keep these people together?”” But the 
pastor was adamant. A new parish 
society to take care of? Nothing doing! 
Let them join the already existing 
sodalities. 

Some of the priests who have been 
watching the amazing growth of the 
Cana movement are frankly worried. 
From all parts of the country has come 


proof of the deep-seated desire on the 
part of the laity to make their family 
life more Christian. This revived in- 
terest in the family will have to be 
crystallized into some kind of organi- 
zation, if it is to be more than afad. The 
Archdiocese of Chicago has answered 
the challenge by creating a widespread 
and integrated organization, with one 
of the diocesan priests giving full time 
to its direction and supervision. 
Organization is good. But we Amer- 
icans possibly overdo it. And conse- 
quently our parishes are cluttered with 
paper societies and sodalities, groups 
surviving with a skeleton crew of faith- 
ful souls. The effort put into much 
of the traditional parish organization 
is just so much effort towards “saving 
the saved.” Cana must be organized 
if it is to survive; and the Cana organi- 
zation must somehow be on parish lines 
since the parish is the basic unit of 
Christian living. But if the Cana 
organization is not to become just 
another parish society, it must somehow 
get down to the grassroots—down to 
that level where the family lives, down 
to those families which need the Chris- 
tian ideals desperately, and which just 
as desperately resist any effort to be 
drawn into a parish organization. By 
all means start a parish Cana group for 
those tried-and-true people who will 
come running in response to every call, 
when the announcement is made that 
the new society is being organized; 
but consider the birth-control fringe of 
the parish. We must continue to 
“save the saved,” but we must also try 
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to cure the infected sheep which are 
far from saved. Can Cana solve this 
problem? 


In St. Louis an effort is being made - 


to answer that question in the affirma- 
tive. In all probability, similar work 
is being done in other places; however, 
since the writer is acquainted with this 
St. Louis effort, he will concern himself 
with what he has witnessed. 

It isn’t too difficult to devise a grand- 
iose organization. It is another prob- 
lem altogether to work a Christian 
renovation in specific families. The 
whole mentality of the family as well as 
the personal lives of husbands and wives 
must be brought into line with the 
principles of Christ. Such a_trans- 
formation would seem to demand more 
than casual contact with the Cana 
movement through an occasional lec- 
ture or day of conferences. It was 
thought that this objctive of getting 
down to the grassroots of the family 
might best be achieved through the 
application of the cell idea perfected by 
Catholic Action workers. According 
to a recent issue of [niegrity, this typi- 
cally Catholic Action technique had 
sprung from family groups; it would 
merely be coming back into its own by 
being reapplied to the job of Christian- 
izing the American home. 

The original family cell, whose work- 
ing is the basis of this article, was 
formed entirely by accident. A Cana 
conference had been given in a certain 
city parish. Several of the couples in 
attendance were so taken with the dis- 
cussions of married life that they tackled 
the pastor about having such meet- 
ings regularly. The pastor couldn’t 
see his way to it. So, they talked the 
matter over and decided to gather in 
their own homes and to invite one of 
the local clergy to supervise their pro- 
gram. He suggested that they adapt 
the cell technique to their organization, 


and have an apostolic attitude towards 
the whole problem of restoring the 
American home. 


APPLYING THE CELL TECHNIQUE 
TO CANA 


The idea of the Catholic Action cell 
is quite simple. The people who form 
the cell intensify their Christian spirit 
through study and prayer to such an 
extent that they are impelled to form 
others as they have been formed. 
Much of the success of the cell technique 
depends upon the personal formation 
of the members. Growth through the 
starting of new cells must be a vital 
process. A mere mechanical division 
and aggregation so that an organi- 
zation which looks good on paper is 
built up, would be a tragic mistake. 
It is this feature of personal formation 
and vital growth which makes the cell 
idea so much superior to the customary 
type of organization from the top down. 
The salvation of the whole must come 
from the salvation of the individual. 

On January 22, 1947, five couples 
gathered in the name of Our Lady of 
Cana. All of these people were too 
busy to waste time. So a_business- 
like program was arranged: (1) prayer 
by leader or chaplain; (2) a ten-minute 
discussion of a previously selected pass- 
age from the New Testament; (3) a 
ten-minute discussion of a Christian 
virtue (the text used was “Virtue in the 
Catholic Home” by Bernard Sause, 
O.S.B.); (4) a thirty-five minute dis- 
cussion of a practical problem of mar- 
ried life; (5) a five-minute talk on the 
Sacrifice of the Mass by the chaplain. 

All the discussion except the brief 
talk on the Mass is carried on by the 
lay people. The fifth, sixth and seventh 
chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
were used as the Scripture material: 
Some of the practical problems treated 
(which, by the way, are the main source 
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of interest to the couples) were: allow- 
ances for children, the discipline of 
children, respective rdles of mother and 
father in the control of the children, the 
sex instruction of children, leisure 
activities of children in the home, the 
importance of genuine security for 
rearing children, the educational proc- 
ess. 


HOW THE CANA MEETINGS 
ARE CONDUCTED 


The priest who sits in on the meet- 
ings is amply rewarded for his time. He 
has a ring-side seat at modern married 
life. The talk is usually in the general 
direction of the topic under considera- 
tion. It is revealing to the man who 
lives in the local rectory to learn what 
goes on in the homes in the parish. 
What are the problems of Christian 
married folk, what their needs, their 
attitudes? Those things are not learned 
from Noldin, nor in the confessional. 
As Fr. Dowling says, you have to go and 
listen to the McKenzies if you want to 
know how to help married people. 

The chaplain has no trouble in find- 
ing material for study. Books abound; 
current magazines run much that is to 
the point, or to the point of departure 
(as, for instance, the “Letters to Joan” 
carried by The Ladies Home Journal); 
the publications department of the 
N.C.W.C. Family Life Bureau prints 
dozens of good pamphlets. 

How does the family cell differ from 
the usual study club? Simply by hav- 
ing the vital principle of growth within 
it. The objective of the cell technique 
is to create new cells by fission. When 
the formation of the cell is sufficient, 
each member couple gathers several 
new couples to meet in their home. 
The original St. Louis family cell had its 


first series of “team” in meetings the 
middle of May. The leaven had begun 
to work in the neighborhood. The 
original cell members sought to effect 
the formation of these new couples, and 
ultimately turn them into functional 
cells which in turn would split again. 

At this writing 19 couples and 52 
children are being influenced by Cana 
through the cell technique. The possi- 
bilities for mass action were signifi- 
cantly demonstrated by the basket 
picnic which the group held at Shaw 
Park during the summer. Arrange- 
ments were reached by the chaplain and 
the leader-couple of the cell; this 
couple called the other members of the 
cell; each cell couple contacted their 
team. Of the possible 90 souls that 
were involved, 69 turned out for the 
picnic. Those that didn’t show up 
were absent against their will. 

The cell in the parish works best 
underground. When the cell members 
gather their teams together, it is best 
not to make the apostolic nature of the 
undertaking too apparent. It is the 
purpose of the cell technique to reach 
those who float at the fringes of Chris- 
tian life, to penetrate their worldl‘ness 
and paganism with Christian truth and 
a love for Christ, and to form them into 
active members of the Mystical Body. 

The application of the cell technique 
to the apostolate of marriage is not 
merely in the blueprint stage. The 
idea has actually been tested in St. 
Louis and has been found to work. It 
seems to have the potentiality of reach- 
ing out into the Sanger fold and rescuing 
the sheep that have strayed. It does, 
moreover, offer a very simple method 
of making family apostles in the parish 
who will, according to the Pope’s desires 
for Catholic Action, go to other fami- 
lies in the neighborhood. 
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The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


VIII. The Apostolic Spirit 


“We will give ourselves. continually to prayer and to the ministry of the 
word” (Acts, vi. 4). 


= PRIEST is an apostle. 

It is his privilege to be called by Christ 
as the Twelve were, to carry on through 
the centuries the work begun by Christ 
and by His first disciples. That is why 
we have so much to learn from the 
glorious company gathered within the 
four walls of the Cenacle. St. Peter 
defines the apostolic vocation as con- 
sisting of two things, prayer and preach- 
ing—that is, in our modern speech, of 
a blend of contemplation and action. 
Prayer comes first. St. Peter declares 
that it must be continuous; preaching 
has its appointed seasons and times. 
In these days, when the world is full 
of noise and movement, and when men 
imagine that they are achieving great 
things because they talk much and run 
hither and thither, there is a grave 
danger that the best-intentioned people 
may fail to estimate prayer at its true 
value. This brings us face to face with 
the question as to which life is more 
perfect, the active or the contempla- 
tive. The world, of course, has no 
understanding for the latter; it regards 
the contemplative life as sheer waste of 
time and energy. Unfortunately, even 
good people, even priests and Religious, 
fail at times to appreciate prayer, and 
excuse their neglect of it with the plea 
that action is the best prayer of all. 
Obviously action is necessary as well 
as prayer. Our Lord gave the Apos- 
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tles a solemn charge to go forth into the 
world and to teach all nations. He 
Himself went about for the space of 
some three years, and at all seasons, 
preaching and teaching in the little 
towns and villages of Judea and Gali- 
lee. St. Paul goes so far as to say that 
he feels that preaching is a law for him: 
“If I preach the Gospel, it is no glory to 
me, for a necessity lieth upon me: for 
woe is unto me if I preach not the Gos- 
pel” (I Cor., ix. 16). A similar obli- 
gation is laid on those who are the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, every one in 
his own measure and degree—and, I 
might add, in his own way and accord- 
ing to his own talent from above, for 
one may preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in divers fashions, by word of 
mouth, by means of pen and paper, or 
in private intercourse with others. 
The active life includes many activi- 
ties besides teaching. No one denies 
the value and the necessity of the in- 
numerable works of Christian charity. 
Nor is there any real danger of the ac- 
tive life failing to make its appeal to men 
and women. But, though most ex- 
cellent in itself, the active life must 
rank lower than the contemplative. 
It would be extremely rash to affirm 
the opposite, in view of the unvarying 
teaching of the Saints and the theolo- 
gians. As a matter of fact, Our Lord 
Himself decided the question when He 
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told busy, bustling Martha that Mary, 
who sat at His feet, looked up into His 
face, drank in the words that fell from 
His lips, and, no doubt, asked Him 
many questions, had chosen the better 
part. 


ST. AUGUSTINE ON THE VARIOUS 

KINDS OF LIFE 

St. Augustine has an admirable pas- 
sage in one of his more didactic works. 
“There are two perfections proposed 
to the human mind,” he writes, “the 
one active, the other contemplative; 
the former being that whereby the way 
is taken, the latter by which the goal 
is reached; the one by which men labor 
that the heart may be purified to see 
God, the other by which they are emp- 
tied and God is seen. The former is 
occupied with the precepts for the right 
government of the temporal life, where- 
as the latter is concerned with the doc- 
trine of that life which is eternal. In 
this way also the one operates, the other 
rests; for the former finds its sphere in 
the purging of sins, the latter moves in 
the light of the purged. Thus, again 
in this mortal life the one is engaged in 
the work of a good conversation, while 
the other is seen only in the person of 
the very few, and through a glass, in a 
dark manner, in part only” (De cons. 
Ev., I, v, 8). 

In the most famous of all his works, 
his great book on “The City of God,” 
the holy Doctor lays down the immu- 
table principles by which we must be 
guided in this matter. He actually 
speaks of three kinds of life—active, 
contemplative and a blend of both— 
through any one of which eternal life 
may be attained. But he also teaches 
that “one may not be so given up to 
contemplation as to neglect the good of 
his neighbor, nor so taken up with the 
active life as to omit the contemplation 
of God. ... The love of truth (con- 


templation) requires a holy retiredness, 
and the necessity of charity (the active 
life) a just employment.” The holy 
bishop then proceeds to make a more 
important statement, one that throws 
more light on the value and necessity 
of the life of prayer than anything any- 
one has ever said: “If this burden (that 
is the active life) is not imposed upon 
us, we ought not to seek it, but betake 
ourselves wholly to the search and per- 
fection of truth. But if it is imposed 
on us, the law and the need of charity 
oblige us to undertake it. For all that, 
we may not abandon our striving after 
the truth, lest we lose the sweetness of 
the one and be surcharged (oppressed) 
with the weight of the other’ (De 
Civ. Dei, XIX). 

The excellence of the contemplative 
life surpasses that of the active. The 
latter ends with this present life; the 
former begins now in time, and is per- 
fected in heaven. “Great is the merit 
of the active life,” says St. Gregory, 
“but preferable is that of the contem- 
plative” (magna sunt active vile mer- 
ita, sed contemplative potiora; cfr 
Summa, II-II, Q. lxxxii, art. 2). St. 
Thomas examines the question whether 
a contemplative Order is more perfect 
than an active one. Absolutely speak- 
ing, there can be no difficulty in decid- 
ing which is more excellent: it is, of 
course, the contemplative, for it is best 
to busy oneself as completely and: as 
uninterruptedly as possible with God 
and the things of God. On the other 
hand, the works of the active life are 
indispensable. Activity is of two kinds. 
One kind, and that the better, “derives 
from the fullness of contemplation, viz., 
preaching and religious teaching, which, 
when carried out by men given to con- 
templation, is the realization of the 
words of the Psalmist: “They shall pub- 
lish the memory of the abundance of 
Thy sweetness’ (Ps. cxliv. 7: memoriam 
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abundantiz suavilatis tue eructabunt). 
This is preferable to mere contempla- 
tion, says St. Thomas, for even as it is 
a greater thing to enlighten than merely 
to be luminous, so it is a greater thing 
to impart to others the fruits of con- 
templation than merely to contemplate. 
Speaking of Religious men, monks in 
particular, who are raised to ecclesi- 
astical offices and dignities (in fact, 
anyone who is made to pass from a 
contemplative to an active life), St. 
Thomas says that, when such a thing 
occurs, contemplation is not dispensed 
with, but action is superimposed on 
contemplation. 

These are familiar notions, but it is 
a good thing if we ponder them again 
and again. Nor are they simply the 
speculations of theologians or the con- 
ceits of devout men. Our Lord Him- 
self, by His holy life, clearly shows that 
prayer, silence, toil, poverty, obscurity, 
have a value all their own. No one 
ever had a mission in the world like 
unto His: Ego in hoc natus sum, et ad 
hoc veni in mundum, ut testimoniam 
perhibeam veritati (John xviii. 37). 

Is it not strange then, and humanly 
speaking all but incomprehensible, that 
the life of the Son of God on earth 
should have been spent. for the most 
part in obscurity and silence, and in 
the performance of menial tasks? And 
when at length He showed Himself to 
the world, Christ’s preaching was fre- 
quently interrupted by long spells of 
retirement and prayer. To start with, 
we have to deduct a whole forty days 
from the public ministry, for no sooner 
had Jesus shown Himself in the Jordan 
Valley than He withdrew once more 
into an awe-inspiring wilderness where 
His only companions were the wild 
beasts. When the disciples returned 


from their first mission (on which He . 


had not accompanied them in body, 
though He surely followed them in 
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spirit and watched them from afar), 
they eagerly related all the wonderful 
things they had done in His name, that 
is by the power He had delegated to 
them. It may well be that they half 
expected the Master to tell them that, 
since they had done so well, they should 
go forth at once and repeat their first 
success. But all He did was to invite 
them to withdraw to a quiet place: 
“Come apart into a desert place and 
rest a little’ (Mark, vi. 31). 


THE SUPREME PATTERN OF 
ALL HOLINESS 


Our Lord’s life is the one supremely 
perfect pattern of all holiness. If He 
devoted by far the greatest part of the 
time He spent out of heaven to prayer, 
and to such occupations as are not only 
no hindrances to prayer but help and 
promote recollection, it is because 
those long, silent years were just as 
much part of His great task as was His 
preaching. Our Lord’s prayer was part 
of His redemptive mission; it made its 
own particular contribution to the 
“plentiful redemption” (copiosa apud 
eum redemplio) wherewith He redeemed 
the world. 

The Saints are the world’s truly wise 
and great men. Some of them were 
ardent apostles, preachers, and mission- 
aries. Others spent themselves in bod- 
ily works of mercy. But they were all 
of them men of prayer. As a matter 
of fact, the active life will then be most 
fruitful and beneficial for ourselves and 
for others if it springs from union with 
God through prayer. Action must be 
the overflow of contemplation. This 
is very clearly shown forth by the Apos- 
tles in the Cenacle. Ten days were 
given to prayer and retirement. Any 
important step taken by them during 
those days, and the weeks immediately 
following, was preceded by prayer—for 
instance when Matthias was coopted 
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into their holy company. A little 
later, when the first seven deacons were 
appointed, we read that the Apostles 
“praying, imposed hands upon them” 
(Acts, vi. 6). The vocation of an 
apostle includes two things—constant 
prayer and preaching. It has always 
been so through all the centuries that 
separate us from the first days of the 
Church. Prayer has always taken prece- 
dence over preaching. 


AVOIDING NARROW NOTIONS 
OF PRAYER 


On the other hand, we must beware 
of narrow notions about prayer. We 
pray not only when we go down on our 
knees. Prayer should be a state, a 
bent of the whole of our personality. 
As a matter of fact, sanctifying grace 
does give to the human personality a 
supernatural and Godward tendency. 
A Saint prays by being what he is! It 
is the teaching of the best theologians 
that every act performed by one in a 
state of grace is holy and meritorious 
of yet more grace, provided the act is 
not from its very nature at variance 
with divine holiness. In other words, 
there are no so-called indifferent actions 
in the life of one whom grace has raised 
to the supernatural plane. This must 
be understood, of course, only of what 
are called “human acts,” that is, con- 
scious, deliberate acts. Such is the 
teaching of St. Paul when he writes to 
the Corinthians: “Therefore, whether 
you eat or drink, or whatsoever else 
you do, do all to the glory of God” (I 
Cor., x. 31); and even more compre- 
hensively when he writes to the Colos- 
sians: “All whatsoever you do in word 
or in work, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by Him” (Col., iii. 
17). Doing all things “in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ’’ is the same as 
doing them from a supernatural motive, 


through a supernatural instinct and im- 
pulse. The better the soil, the better 
the crop. The fruits of a tree partake 
of the quality of the tree. Grace is 
much more than a mere ornament of 
the soul. By grace our whole person 
is ““charged’”’ (to use a term which our 
forefathers could not have understood) 
with a supernatural, a wholly divine, 
energy. It follows that our actions are 
also supernatural, provided that they 
are not at variance with the will of God, 
or more simply, provided they are such 
that they can be referred to God. 

If we call to mind what was said 
about the mutual influence and inter- 
action of the members of the Mystical 
Body, we shall readily perceive that 
the life of prayer and union with God, 
even when spent in utter solitude and 
with no physical contact with the world, 
may be and indeed is a truly apostolic 
life. We have a singularly impressive 
proof of this truth in the action of Pope 
Pius XI, when he chose for Patron and 
Advocate of all missionaries through- 
out the world—not St. Francis Xavier, 
as we might not unreasonably have ex- 
pected, or some other famous mission- 
ary—but a young Carmelite Nun who 
spent nine out of the short twenty-four 
years of her life in the seclusion of an 
enclosed convent. But St. Thérése of 
Lisieux was fired with apostolic zeal. 
She wanted to be an apostle, and she 
was fully aware that the strict enclosure 
of Carmel and its life of austerity and 
prayer were not only no hindrance to 
her holy ambition, but were actually the 
most effective means of apostolic ac- 
tivity. It is a fact that our influence 
with God, our power for good, increases in 
proportion as we grow in holiness. The 
mere presence in the Church, and in 
the world, of a holy soul is a definite 
gain for the Church and every one of 
its members, precisely because in a 
living organism every particular mem- 
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ber is influenced by whatever affects 
the whole body, or any single part of it. 

“You are the light of the world. You 
are the salt of the earth,” Jesus said to 
the Twelve, and not to the Twelve only 
but to the whole crowd that had flocked 
together to hear Him. Hence He spoke 
to us also, for “‘whatever is written, is 
written for our learning” (that is, for 
our instruction). We shall fulfill Our 
Lord’s expectation, not by doing any- 
thing extraordinary or undertaking 
works from which our vocation or our 
position in the world preclude us, but 
by living up to the full measure of our 
grace, exploiting to the full whatever 
talent, or talents, have been entrusted 
to us—in a word, by becoming Saints. 


To give to our whole personality a God- 
ward direction to struggle ever forward 
and upward on the road that leads to 
God, is the same as giving ourselves up 
continuously to prayer; in fact, we shall 
be living prayer, so that our very pres- 
ence in the world will be a source of 
blessing for it. 

“We will give ourselves continually 
to prayer and the ministry of the word.” 
Not even all priests are called to preach 
and to teach, at least not all the time. 
Indeed, preaching is only one-half of 
the apostolic life; the other half—the 
more necessary one—is within the reach 
of everyone, and it lies upon every one 
as an obligation from which there can 
be no dispensation. 
































A Bouquet for the Clergy 


By AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 


A BIG BOUQUET is in order for our 
clergy who to-day, perhaps to a greater 
degree than ever before in the history of 
the Church in America, are following in 
the footsteps of Christ, who changed the 
code of conduct for the entire world. 

Catholic clergy, through their con- 
tacts with their parishioners in their 
performance of civic duties, in the capac- 
ity of chaplains for the armed services, 
in their conduct as teachers in schools, 
colleges and institutions, have won a 
splendid reputation for kindness, cour- 
tesy and genuine politeness. 

While these things are of the world, 
they are also of the spirit. Christ Him- 
self set the example for a real gentle- 
man—who, in the words of Cardinal 
Newman, never gives pain to others by 
an unkind deed, a disagreeable word, a 
selfish trend of activity. 

It would seem that Christ always 
thought of Himself last. His whole life 
was devoted to doing good for others. 
He went out of His way to be kind. On 
all occasions He tried to show courtesy to 
others. He set great store on politeness, 
manifested on countless occasions. The 
poorest derelict was worthy of His 
greeting; the loathsome leper drew 
words of sympathy and won His help; 
the ragged, sightless beggar was treated 
with deep consideration. 


POLITENESS AS HALLMARK 
OF A GENTLEMAN 


Consequently, to-day’s clergymen are 
just following along the path trod by 
the Great Gentleman when they prac- 
tise politeness—which goes far but costs 


nothing; when they show consideration 
for one and all; when they possess good 
manners and do not hesitate to use them. 

Some years ago, I worked in the 
business office of a diocesan publication. 
One day a truculent, but influential 
business man came to the office to turn 
in copy for an advertisement. He kept 
his hat on as he talked to me, not bother- 
ing to remove his cigar. His voice was 
loud and rough. He constantly inter- 
rupted me when I tried to explain our 
rates. 

Then a knock sounded on the door. 
A tall, silver-haired clergyman stood on 
the threshold. He bowed and removed 
his hat as he returned my greeting in a 
well-modulated, courteous tone. The 
business man looked at him. Than a 
slow flush flooded his face as he realized 
that the clergyman must have heard his 
rough words, his truculent voice. He 
quickly removed his hat and took the 
cigar from his mouth. The clergyman 
was Archbishop James J. Keane, owner 
of the paper, and nationally known as an 
educator, a builder, an orator—and a 
gentleman. 

Good manners on the part of the 
clergy can be the means of doing great 
good for the Catholic Church in America 
—where people place so much stress on 
externals, and where a man is judged by 
his dress, characteristics, manners and 
voice. The courteous, kindly parish 
priest can wield a tremendous influence, 
not only on his parishioners, but on the 
people around him. 

I recall a priest who was sent to a 
parish, located in a town whose popula- 
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tion was overwhelmingly non-Catholic. 
When his Archbishop assigned him to 
the parish, he said: “You will need the 
fortitude of the martyrs to endure the 
continual antagonism you will find in 
this community.” 

Now, the priest, whose father had 
come from Ireland and whose mother 
was a Frenchwoman, had the happy 
faculty of making the best of a bad 
situation with a smile and a kind word 
thrown in to help matters along. More- 
over, he had good manners and wasn’t 
afraid to use them. On the Monday 
after his arrival, he took the scanty 
collection money to the bank. He 
walked down the street, but no one 
greeted him. He passed a group of boys 
who made slighting and audible remarks 
about his Roman collar. 

When he entered the bank, the cashier 
seated in an office near the entrance 
nodded coldly as the priest said: “Good 
morning.” He kept his eyes fastened on 
some papers before him to avoid further 
conversation. The priest walked to the 
window indicated as the place to make 
deposits. No one introduced him to any 
of the officers in the bank. 

A middle-aged woman was acting as 
teller. The priest removed his hat and 
addressed her, stating that he was the 
new pastor of St. Mary’s Church. He 
kept his hat off while she was counting 
the money. After she had made the 
proper entry, she suddenly said: “Have 
you met the president?” Hereplied: “I 
have not had that pleasure.” 

She called to a man to take her place, 
then asked the priest if he would step 
to the front of the bank. She opened a 
door for him, and escorted him to the 
president where she made the introduc- 
tions. 

The woman was the sister of the pres- 
ident and one of the bank’s largest 
stockholders. The priest’s politeness in 
removing his hat had won her regard, so 
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she introduced him to her brother. The 
banker and the priest became firm 
friends. Through this contact, the 
clergyman was introduced to the town’s 
most influential citizens. He attended 
civic meetings, where his deep-rooted 
courtesy won him many friends. 


DRAWING DIVIDENDS OF 
GOOD WILL 


A few years after his arrival in the 
town, the bank president said to him: 
“A number of the business men would 
like to do something for your parish. We 
know that you have no playground 
equipment, so with your permission we 
would like to provide some recreational 
facilities for the children.” 

A subscription fund of $2100 was 
raised by the non-Catholic business men 
to purchase swings, merry-go-rounds, 
slides and other equipment for the 
Catholic parish, most of whose people 
were workers in the mills, and were able 
only to provide current expenses of the 
church. 

To-day this parish is booming. Many 
new Catholic families have come to the 
town to live. The mills and factory 
workers are making big money and they 
give their church excellent support. 
They do all of their trading in their 
home town—for they have not forgotten 
the merchants who helped them get 
their first playground. 

A football and baseball field with a 
small stadium now serves as a memorial 
to the priest, who died a few years ago. 

I know of avery successful pastor who, 
when young assistants are sent to him, 
gives them a “short course” in courtesy. 
His rules are simple and are as follows: 

(1) Don’t be afraid to be polite. Re- 
member that your Roman collar doesn’t 
prevent you from tipping your hat. 

(2) Keep your voice well modulated, 
even when talking to children. Don’t 
get a reputation for bellowing at kids. 
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(3) Treat the Sisters in the school 
with the utmost courtesy. Remember 
that you irritate them as often as they 
irritate you. 

(4) If a parishioner does something 
nice for you, thank him either by a phone 
call or a note. Just because you are a 
priest is no reason for you to forget to 
say “Thank you.” 

(5) Keep your temper. Remember 
the example of Christ, who had great 
provocation on many occasions. 

(6) Keep always in mind that you 
are a priest—another Christ whose 
Sermon on the Mount was and still is the 
world’s finest example of consideration 
for others. 

(7) Good manners are contagious. 
If you treat others politely, they’ll do 
the same for you. 


CATHOLIC CLERGY NOW 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


To-day, with the clergy in the public 
eye more than at any time in years, it is 
gratifying to know that the general 
opinion of our priests is that they are 
well-mannered, considerate, kindly. 
Some will argue that these qualities are 
too superficial to mention, and that they 
are not a requisite for getting to heaven. 
However, they do help to win souls to 
God. 

I recall a very young priest whose 
manners were almost too good. He bent 
over backwards, as the old saying goes, 
in trying to be polite. As a consequence, 
he had to stand a great deal of good- 
natured chaffing from his associate pro- 
fessors in the college where he was on 
the teaching faculty. 

It happened that a man of influence 
and great wealth, not of the Catholic 
faith (and indeed, quite contemptuous 
of Catholics as a whole), came to the 


college with a friend who wanted to 
make a tour of the buildings. The 
young professor was selected by the 
college president to show the men 
around. He was with them all after- 
noon. He answered scores of questions, 
and, as was his custom, he strove to put 
the visitors at ease, and to make them 
feel that they were most welcome at the 
college. Later, he was asked to dine at 
the hotel with the two men. 

At the close of the evening, the non- 
Catholic said to him: “Father, pardon 
my bluntness, but I always thought 
priests were boorish, domineering, man- 
nerless dictators. You have made me 
ashamed of my uncharitable opinion of 
them.” 

A little later in the year, this non- 
Catholic gave a very substantial dona- 
tion to the college. And when his son 
became of college age, he enrolled him 
at the institution. The boy met a 
Catholic girl, was married in the college 
chapel and later became a convert. 

Experienced priests know that a little 
act of courtesy may have far-reaching 
results. Consequently, they strive to 
impress upon the younger clergy the 
necessity for politeness in word and in 
deed. The result is a far cry from the 
situation a good bishop found many 
years ago when he visited a seminary 
and took lunch with a group of students 
who, in the words of the exasperated 
prelate, “bent their heads over their 
plates and guzzled and gobbled, and then 
rose up and stamped to their rooms.” 

Politeness isn’t a cure-all for bigotry, 
intolerance and misunderstanding, but it 
does go far towards bringing about 
better relations between people of all 
faiths. And it helps to win adherents 
to the religion founded by Christ—the 
greatest Gentleman the world has ever 
known 
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When the Confessor Does Not 
Hear or Understand 


By WINFRID HERBST, S.D.S. 


A CORRESPONDENT of mine 
once presented me with the following 
problem: ‘My pastor is hard of hearing, 
partly deaf. I do not know whether 
he hears or understands much of what 
I say when I go to confession. Is it 
necessary that the priest hear and 
understand what the penitent says? Is 
the confession good if he does not hear or 
understand it?” 

Naturally, my reply was, in effect: 
“Don’t you worry; he hears and 
understands all right. Otherwise he 
wouldn’t be hearing confessions.” 

Afterwards, thinking the matter 
over, I got quite engrossed in the sub- 
ject and sat down to put my findings on 
paper. Here they are. 

In order that the confessor may 
give absolution it is normally required 
that he know all the facts of the case as 
far as circumstances will allow. We 
say normally required, for it is possible, 
‘in some unusual case or circumstances, 
for the confessor to grant absolution 
without having secured from the peni- 
tent a full confession of his sins. Thus, 
a priest might give general absolution 
to a group of soldiers going into battle. 
A person in imminent danger of death, 
unable to make a full and complete 
confession but able to make some sign 
of sorrow, would be given absolution. 
But those thus excused from a full con- 
fession are bound to confess those mor- 
tal sins not already confessed after- 
wards, if possible ; for those were only 
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indirectly remitted. In case the con- 
fessor is ignorant of the language or 
dialect used by the penitent, and the 
penitent cannot secure a confessor who 
can understand him, the confessor may 
grant absolution. The penitent must 
make some sign (eg., striking the 
breast) to indicate sorrow. He is not 
obliged to secure an interpreter (Sabetti- 
Barrett, “‘Compendium Theologize Mor- 
alis,” 4th ed., n. 751, 2,8; Davis, “‘ Moral 
Theology,” 3rd ed., III, 378 sq.). 

From the above, it can be seen that 
there are times when, even if the con- 
fessor does not hear or understand the 
penitent, the confession is good and ab- 
solution may be granted. 

However, it must be borne in mind 
that the cases mentioned above are 
unusual, out of the ordinary. It is 
precisely because of this fact that the 
Church, wise and benignant Mother 
that she is, excuses the penitent from 
the obligation of confessing fully and 
in detail, and excuses the confessor from 
the obligation of hearing and under- 
standing the sins of the penitent. 


THE CASE OF THE DEAF 

CONFESSOR 

But the case of a deaf confessor does 
not seem to fall under the above ex- 
ceptions. In the first place, the peni- 
tent can secure a different confessor. 
Certainly one might never select a 
deaf confessor (if others were avail- 
able), merely to relieve oneself from the 
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obligation of confessing. fully and per- 
fectly. If the confessor does not under- 
stand the penitent, he will presumably 
say so. Ifhesays nothing, it may safely 
be presumed that he understands, and 
the penitent may rest assured the con- 
fession is well made, provided always 
the penitent confesses fully and com- 
pletely, manifests sorrow for the sins 
and has the necessary intention of 
amending his life. 

On the other hand, should the con- 
fessor neither hear nor understand, and 
another confessor is available, the peni- 
tent may not go to the first confessor. 
Only a case of real necessity of confess- 
ing would then justify making use of 
such a confessor. 


CONDITIONS FOR MATERIAL 
INTEGRITY OF CONFESSION 


As regards this matter, we may add 
that formal completeness is necessary 
for a valid and fruitful confession; 
and formal completeness consists in the 
declaration of all the mortal sins which 
here and now, all things considered, 
one can and should mention, thereby 
proving one’s willingness to make a full 
confession. 

Material completeness consists in 
telling all the mortal sins committed 
and not yet confessed and absolved. 
This kind of completenesggis not always 
necessary for a valid and fruitful con- 
fession, because it is sometimes impos- 
sible; for positive laws do not bind in 
case of impossibility, and completeness 
of confession is obligatory in virtué of a 
positive law of Christ. 

Such an impossibility may be physi- 
cal, as when a dying person is too 
weak to make a confession, when a per- 
son is deaf or dumb, when a person can- 
not speak a language the confessor 
understands, when one cannot finish 
confession on account of some imminent 
danger. Incompleteness might also be 


due to inculpable ignorance or forget- 
fulness, etc. The impossibility of mate- 
rial integrity may be moral because of 
some great spiritual or temporal harm 
threatening the penitent, the confessor 
or a third person, when there is some 
serious reason that makes it necessary 
to go to confession here and now (e.g., the 
desire of not remaining long in the state 
of mortal sin). One is, however, not 
excused from making a full confession 
by physical exertion, crowding of con- 
fessionals, intense shame, etc. 

But it is to be noted that completion 
of past confessions must be made when 
they lacked material integrity, when 
the impossibility has ceased. 

For the sake of greater clarity in this 
matter, we may add also the following: 
“As each mortal sin is to be confessed, 
each should be understood by the con- 
fessor. Therefore, when a penitent uses 
expressions that are too vague or unin- 
telligible, a confessor should ask ques- 
tions and instruct the penitent how to 
confess in future. When the confessor 
understands nothing, he may absolve 
the penitent if the latter cannot with- 
out grave inconvenience be sent to an- 
other confessor who can understand” 
(Davis, op. cit., III, p. 284). 

“The confessor must attend to all 
and each of the mortal sins that the 
penitent accuses himself of, and must 
rightly understand them. Certainly 
the penitent is held by divine precept 
to tell all and each mortal sin; which 
obligation would be without founda- 
tion unless also the confessor were 
obliged to know and understand the 
sins accused. Hence, the penitent not 
only must manifest each and all sins, 
but must so manifest them that they 
can be rightly known and understood by 
the confessor. 

“If the confessor, not knowing the 
language, does not understand all mortal 
sins which the penitent confesses, he 
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must send him to another confessor 
who knows the language, if he is present 
and can be gone to without grave in- 
convenience; if that cannot be done 
without grave inconvenience, he may 
absolve the penitent”? (Cappello, ‘De 
Sacramentis,”’ IT, n. 767). 

Already on February 28, 1633, the 
Sacred Office replied: “In a case in 
which a person does his best to show 
signs of sins in kind, but they cannot 
at all be understood, he may be absolved 
through the sole manifestation of sins 
in general.” 

For the making of a confession that 
is not entire in this way, some necessity 
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of confession is required. But it is 
enough if for a longer (rather long) 
time a confessor cannot be obtained 
who knows the language of the peni- 
tent; for it is a very grave matter to 
remain in the state of mortal sin. 

Also for a lesser reason it is lawful to 
hear the confession of penitents whose 
language is indeed known but not the 
dialect, so that there are only some sins 
which cannot be understood. But 
whenever the penitent accuses himself 
of venial sins only, and one or the 
other sin is sufficiently understood, 
absolution may validly and also licitly 
be given (cfr. ibid., nn. 208, 767). 
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“Elsewhere for God” 


By GODFREY J. REILLY, C.P. 


Deira have to take him else- 
where.” The interview was over, the 
decision final and irrevocable. The 
doors of the Catholic school closed firmly 
behind mother and son. In the mind of 
the mother there was no doubt why her 
son was refused admittance. The son 
only knew what he could see. He was 
being shut out. 

What he did not understand, we do. 
During the discussion preliminary to 
registration the mother stated a simple 
fact: her son was deaf. Since this was a 
parochial school for hearing children, 
the only plausible solution to the prob- 
lem was the suggestion that “he be 
taken elsewhere”—that he be enrolled in 
a Catholic school having both the equip- 
ment and the skilled staff to cope with 
the educational problems peculiar to 
one of his handicap. They said, “Take 
him elsewhere’’—not because they did 
not want him, nor because they loved 
him less, but because they believed there 
was an “elsewhere” for this type of child. 

This unfortunate experience is not 
unusual. It recurs annually with the 
opening of each new school term. How- 
ever, the relation of such an incident 
provokes many questions in the mind of 
the reader. We propose to answer three 
of these questions. (1) “Who is this 
deaf child?”’ (2) “Why must he be edu- 
cated elsewhere?” Finally (3) “Where 
is this elsewhere?” 

“Who is this deaf child?”” The an- 
swer is quite simple. He may be any 
one of our thousands of normal children 
deprived of the sense of hearing and con- 
sequently the appreciation of sound. 


His psychic life is healthy; therefore, 
being deaf does not mean he is necessar- 
ily mentally deficient. His powers of 
reasoning and judgment, all other things 
being equal, are on a par with the hear- 
ing child. However, because he is dif- 
ficult to reach, he remains often in the 
dark regarding facts—especially con- 
cerning relations between persons and 
things. As a result, it becomes quite 
difficult for him to reason and judge with 
exactness. Nevertheless, the whole 
child, despite his handicap, can be fully 
developed—physically, mentally and 
spiritually. He has both the mental 
capacity to absorb the truth and the 
self-control to practise it. The exem- 
plary lives of our adult deaf are a com- 
pelling witness to the fact. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN 
TO BE DEAF? 


The difference between the deaf child 
and the one who hears, in the first in- 
stance, is one of sound. We might refer 
to it as an acoustical difference. This 
point is very well exemplified by the 
story of the deaf child and the goldfish. 
The deaf youngster, observing a gold- 
fish opening and closing its mouth, may 
conclude that the same goldfish is con- 
stantly saying the word: “Papa.” Un- 
fortunately, too, this type of youngster 
is unable to hear and appreciate the 
thousand and one different sounds that 
are both educational and interesting in 
the process of life; for example, the 
bark of a dog, the purr of a cat, the call 
of the birds, the rustle of tree branches in 
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the wind, music, and the” laughter of 
children. 

This deafness on the part of the child 
may be congenital or pathological. It 
may be total or partial. It may be 
hopeless or hopeful (one that is aided by 
surgery or radio stimuli). Whatever his 
case and its ultimate diagnosis, he can be 
taught, and he must be taught to read 
lips and to function capably in society. 

The important thing is, he is deaf; 
he is here to stay and he is our problem. 
He has the capacity for education, and 
he must be educated. His need, in fact, 
is the greater because of his particular 
handicap. He cannot be inducted into 
our present system of elementary paro- 
chial education because we are not 
equipped to meet his peculiar needs. 
Nevertheless, he requires specialized 
education for reasons that will become 
obvious in the course of this article. 


TEACHING OF DEAF DEMANDS 
SPECIAL TRAINING 


“Why must the deaf child be educated 
elsewhere?” In the first place, because 
our parochial schools as they now func- 
tion cannot meet the needs of one so 
physically handicapped. However, from 
a more particular viewpoint, the mental 
structure of this type of child, his emo- 
tional reactions, and his need for special 
instruction in moral responsibility call 
for individual training. 

Speaking of the mental structure of 
the deaf child, among other things, we 
must refer particularly to his utter lack 
of language experience. The deaf child 
misses all that language which is learned 
in normal circumstances through the 
sense of hearing. This is, indeed, the 
saddest consequence of deafness, because 
such a child stands in his surroundings a 
stranger in a land where no one under- 
stands him and he cannot make himself 
understood. Life around him is like a 
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_ play intended to be presented by speech 


and song; but with these left out much 
of the action is meaningless. This is the 
reason why language is one of the first 
things we endeavor to bring to the deaf 
child. However, this teaching of lan- 
guage is by no means an easy task when 
we consider that the hearing child on en- 
tering school has both vocabulary and a 
practical use of simple sentences, 
whereas the deaf child has neither. To 
introduce even the simplest concept to 
his mind a vast objective process is nec- 
essary. He must also be trained to un- 
derstand the nature and function of 
language, which the hearing child gath- 
ers through experience. Both are as 
unknown to him as color is to a blind 
person. 


EMOTIONAL REACTIONS OF 
THE DEAF CHILD 


The emotional reactions of the deaf 
child necessitate specialized education. 
He is not emotionally geared to meet and 
to solve the many problems thrust upon 
him by absorption into ordinary school 
routine—unless, of course, we are willing 
to subject him to the barbs and stings 
that usually accompany the thoughtless- 
ness of children at play. Until he is ad- 
justed, he is unable to project his feelings 
after the manner of the hearing child. 
This is understandable when we reflect 
that the ordinary experiences of daily 
life affect an individual, who has a de- 
fective sense, in a radically different 
way compared with the person who has 
all the senses intact. Healthy senses 
are the normal channels through which 
human persons contact external reality. 
When one of these senses is defective, 
there is bound to be a distorted percep- 
tion of reality. The personality and 
character are correspondingly modified. 
In a deaf child there is a defini . *»ss or 
impairment of one of the sens”s, sound 
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perception. As a result of this loss, the 
deaf child has little or no speech and no 
language comprehension. The normal 
bridge that would ordinarily exist be- 
tween him and other youngsters is 
broken. Consequently, he finds it al- 
most an impossibility in the beginning 
to contact the hearing youngster on the 
same emotional and intellectual levels. 


INCULCATION OF MORAL 
RESPONSIBILITY IN DEAF 


If we are to inculcate the proper per- 
spective of moral responsibility in the 
deaf youngster, we must have specialized 
education. For years the progress of the 
hearing child in this aspect of his educa- 
tion has been taken for granted in the 
training of the deaf. However, we must 
remember that the hearing youngster 
has a decided advantage in that his ap- 
preciation is deepened by the continual 
influx of knowledge through formal 
Catholic education, preaching, conver- 
sation, counsel and the multitude of 
other means utilized in imparting such 
moral instruction. On the other hand, 
most of these avenues of information 
and enlightenment are closed to the 
deaf child. This is definitely not a mat- 
ter of personal choice but rather one of 
handicap. It is quite true that a deaf 
child knows the difference between right 
and wrong, whether he has received 
formal Catholic education or one of 
purely secular environment. Simply 
knowing right from wrong does not con- 
stitute full moral stature. An individual 
must learn the gravity of moral responsi- 
bility, the differences in kinds of sin, the 
effects of sin upon himself and this same 
sin in relation to others. If the deaf 
child is ever to attain this full develop- 
ment of moral stature so necessary for 
his eternal welfare, he must be the recip- 
ient of special education. Naturally he 
must go “elsewhere’’—to a school where 
the ki owledge of moral responsibility is 


imparted by means of those methods of 
instruction which are best suited to the 
child laboring under such a handicap. 


WHERE IS “ELSEWHERE” 

FOR THE DEAF CHILD? 

We know now why the deaf child must 
be educated elsewhere. But the all-im- 
portant question is: where is “else- 
where’? Elsewhere may be either one of 
two things: specialized classes incorpo- 
rated in the already existent parochial 
schools, or a school established for the 
education of the deaf child only. This 
is what “elsewhere” is, but the question 
is: where is it? Where can a deaf child 
go to fill up in himself what our Holy 
Father has so beautifully and aptly 
worded in his Encyclical on Christian 
Education of Youth (Divini Illius Ma- 
gistri): “It is therefore as important to 
make no mistake in education, as it is to 
make no mistakes in the pursuit of the 
last end with which the whole work of 
education is intimately and necessarily 
connected. In fact, since education 
consists essentially in preparing man for 
what he must be and for what he must 
do here below in order to attain the sub- 
lime end for which he was created, it is 
clear that there can be no true education 
which is not wholly directed to man’s 
last end; and that in the present order of 
providence, since God has revealed Him- 
self to us in the Person of His Only Be- 
gotten Son, who alone is ‘the way, the 
truth and the life,’ there can be no ideally 
perfect education which is not Christian 
education.” 

There is, then, no ready answer to the 
question: “Where is elsewhere?”’—at 
least in so far as the Catholic deaf child 
is concerned. The following facts will 
assist us in arriving at a full understand- 
ing of the present quandary of the Cath- 
olic deaf child. In the United States 
there are 204 residential and day schools 
for the education of the deaf child. 
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Eleven of these same schools are Catho- 
lic; three of these eleven Catholic 
schools are State-supported, and conse- 
quently accept any deaf child of that 
particular State regardless of religious 
affiliation. This last statement means, 
and this is decidedly important, that 
we have eight Catholic schools at our 
disposal to educate hundreds of Catholic 
deaf children of school age. Need I 
point out that the number is woefully 
inadequate? Toreinforce my argument, 
and investigation will substantiate it, 
the majority of these eight Catholic 
schools have neither the capacity nor 
the funds necessary to absorb more than 
the slightest fraction of those Catholic 
children who desperately need and des- 
perately want Catholic education. At 
the present time we have 1338 deaf 
children in Catholic schools for the deaf. 
We also have twice as many in schools of 
absolute secular environment in which 
religion is taught on an extracurricular 
basis, if at all. Hundreds of our Catho- 
lic deaf children are getting at most the 
sum total of one hour a week of Catholic 
indoctrination and instruction. This 
deplorable condition is not due to the 
lack of codperation on the part of the 
secular educators, but is due primarily 
to the want of sufficient time. The time 
element is indeed very important where 
the religious instruction of the deaf is 
concerned, because of the techniques 
that are used. The time element in the 
religious training of the deaf child is so 
valuable as to be the difference between 
his being a Catholic, or (as has happened 
all too frequently in these past years) a 
total loss to the Church. Substitutes? 
For many years substitutes have been 
provided, and they have failed miser- 
ably. Consequently, they have only 
served to impede the progress of a sorely 
needed program. Naturally the sug- 
gestion, “take him elsewhere for his 
Catholic education,” is futile, when 
there is no “elsewhere.” 
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AN APPEAL FOR SOME 
PRACTICAL ACTION 


In a discussion conceruing this prob- 
lem of Catholic education for the deaf 
child, someone once remarked: “But 
there are so few of these children.” 
The statement is correct. Deaf chil- 
dren do constitute a very small percent- 
age of the Catholic children in any par- 
ticular diocese. But it is not logical to 
maintain that, because they are such a 
minority, nothing should be done for 
them. If the Church as a whole as- 
sumed this attitude, it would certainly 
never have written such a glorious rec- 
ord of achievement in the history of 
education. Over the years our Catholic 
people have been made to realize the 
importance of formal Catholic education 
in the life of the hearing child. They 
certainly could be made to see how all- 
important such a program is in the life of 
a child without hearing. The good that 
has accrued to the Church and to the in- 
dividual child by such an education can- 
not be measured by dollars and cents, 
nor by the sacrifices that were expended 
to attain it. Neither could you measure 
the good that would accrue to the deaf 
child, if a proportionate share of that 
same education (which he does not now 
enjoy) were made available to him. 

The subject of specialized Catholic 
education for the deaf child is not some- 
thing new. Asa matter of fact, it is as 
old as the deaf apostolate itself. This 
problem has been the subject of discus- 
sion for years, and all are agreed that 
something should be done to alleviate 
the need. Though all are agreed that 
there is definite need for a program of 
religious education for the deaf child, no 
action is being taken. Every year at the 
beginning of a new school term, we have 
deaf children looking for the evasive 
will-o-the-wisp, “elsewhere.” Not just 
simply ‘‘an elsewhere’”—but “elsewhere 


for God!” 


























An Instructive Visit 


By SACERDOS 


x eel SHORT paper is submitted 
to the readers of THe Homietic Re- 
VIEW with the hope that they may get 
something of the good out of it which 
the writer feels that he received from the 
visit he made. 

I recently called upon and had a visit 
with a distinguished priest and scholar. 
He had long been known to me from his 
writings and wide reputation as a 
preacher and teacher, but I had never 
been able to come close to him and know 
him personally. As with all such noted 
persons, I had framed a picture of him 
and thought I knew something of his 
life and character. But, as so often 
happens, I found upon contact that I 
was all wrong in many respects. For 
example, I thought I should find a man 
physically strong and robust, and, on 
the whole, one fairly well satisfied with 
his life and achievements. To my sur- 
prise, I learned that he had always been 
greatly handicapped by delicate health, 
and that, in spite of many accomplish- 
ments, he was far from being complacent 
about his life and its fruits. He was 
disinclined to put much stock in the old 
saying that poor health is a blessing in 
disguise; he rather looked upon it, in 
his own case, as an archenemy of his 
soul. It had made him greatly misun- 
derstood with many people, and had 
seriously impeded the good he wanted 
to do all his long lifetime. With other 
people, of different temperament and 
disposition, it might be otherwise, he 
was willing to admit. Of course, he was 
not unmindful of the value of suffering 
properly borne, nor of the necessity of 


suffering with Christ that we may be 
also glorified with Him. 

And as to the success of his life and 
work, my host said that, while he knew 
that he had much for which to thank 
God frequently and fervently, he was 
not at all satisfied with himself from a 
spiritual standpoint. He was willing to 
concede that his external success, as it 
has appeared to the world, was far be- 
yond anything he had ever dreamed of 
in his youth. He said too that in all his 
life and work he had had but one great 
aim—his spiritual progress and perfec- 
tion. But somehow, he sincerely felt, 
that end had not been attained, or even 
approached, in any degree satisfying to 
himself. 

To illustrate this last point, my host 
then told me about a priest he had 
known in his early years, whose life and 
priestly character he considered ideal. 
Father R. was not distinguished for his 
natural talents or external works. His 
abilities were of the ordinary type. He 
had robust health, but he was not an 
author, or a special preacher, or alearned . 
scholar. When my host knew him, he 
had had for many years a small parish 
in a country town to which was attached 
a mission some six miles away (quite a 
long drive in those days of horses and 
poor roads). 


PASTORAL LIFE AS SOURCE 
OF SANCTITY AND JOY 


What then was it that made Fr. R. so 
ideal in the eyes and judgment of my 
host? It was his manifest holiness of 
life, attained and made obvious to every- 
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one who knew him by his ready and fer- 
vent discharge of all the priestly func- 
tions that pertained to his life as a simple 
parish priest. He did not desire or seek 
after things too high for him, or beyond 
the life and labor that had fallen to him. 
He was not ambitious, except for simple 
holiness. Nor did he feel any craving or 
special need for worldly pleasures and 
distractions, though he was not insen- 
sible to the good, the true, and the 
beautiful all around in the world. He 
thought that all of God’s children were 
entitled to a legitimate share in the good 
things of earth, to be used and enjoyed 
in moderation and with thanksgiving. 
But he found his delight in his priestly 
life and work, far from being ever sated 
or bored either by the call God had given 
him or by the duties it imposed. At the 
end of each day, when all his duties were 
done and he was ready for his needed 
rest, he would look joyously forward, if 
it pleased God to spare him, to another 
day and round of holy functions. There 
was Holy Mass each morning, to be 
offered with great attention and care, 
always preceded by a fervent prepara- 
tion and followed by devout prayers of 
thanksgiving. There were the heavenly 
Sacraments fitly to be administered, if 
not daily, at least frequently. He had 
his Divine Office and other prayers to 
say and his meditation to make every 
- day. The sacred truths of revelation 
were to be preached each Sunday and 
holyday, if possible, and at other times. 
The people of the parish were to be cared 


for in all their needs. Besides, there 
were many temporal affairs in and about 
the church and rectory which he also 
had to attend to. Likewise, the sorrows 
and trials incident to every life were 
present in his, but he bore them with 
patience and resignation in union with 
his Lord. 

Such was the daily and regular life of 
Father R. True, his activities could 
not reach a great number of people, as is 
the case with famous preachers, lec- 
turers and writers. But that priest 
sanctified himself. That was a true 
priest of God who had not lost the grace 
of his vocation, a real shepherd of souls 
with love and self-sacrifice in his heart 
for them—another Christ here on earth! 
He followed the divine call and accepted 
the lot that God gave him. His never- 
ending joy and happiness were in the 
beauty and decorum of God’s house and 
the reverent discharge of all the func- 
tions of his sacred ministry in great 
humility and gratitude for the heavenly 
privileges which were his. 

“Who that has a right spirit,” asked 
my host, “would not envy such a priest? 
Through the ordinary means and work 
of his life he attained the one thing 
necessary for everyone—personal sanc- 
tification.” 

This in substance is the story my dis- 
tinguished host told me; and with tears 
in his eyes he said he only wished that 
his own life, now drawing to a close, 
might have been as simple and as holy 
as that priest’s had been. 

















Homies FOR THE Monrn 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 





By J. F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S 


Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 
The Devil’s Agents 


“While men were asleep, his enemy came, and sowed weeds among the wheat.” 
(Matt., xiii. 25). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Are devils real? 

(2) Reasons for doubling the reality of devils. 
(3) Reasons for suspecting the reality of devils. 
(4) Agents*of the devil. 

(5) There is a devil. 

(6) Conelusion. 


Do you believe that devils exist? Do 
you think they are persons? That is, 
do you think they have minds and wills 
of their own? Did anyone ever see a 
devil? At least no one of our acquaint- 
ances ever saw one. In any case, 
neither you nor I ever saw a devil. Or, 
if we did, we did not recognize him— 
or her—or it. 

But if there is a devil, we can be sure 
of this: that the devil would be careful 
to disguise himself. The devil, if he 
exists at all, would hide, deceive, wear 
a mask, and use many aliases so as to 
cause many people to doubt his exist- 
ence. Furthermore, if there are devils, 
they would spare no effort in making 
themselves beautiful and charming; at 
least, most of the time they would. De- 
ceivers and deceptions are never so effec- 
tive as when they appear attractive, 
are enveloped in a romantic aroma, and 
go by the oddest of fancy names. 

Most moderns seem to regard the 


devil and stories about him as fairy 
tales—tales told to scare children into 
being good and to amuse older people 
who ought to know better. After all, 
not everything one hears is true. No, 
not everything one hears from some 
people in the name of religion is true. 
In fact, nowhere is deception more pop- 
ular than in religion—that is, than in 
what is sometimes called religion. And 
certainly, if there is a devil, it is just the 
religious field where he would begin with 
his nice-sounding erroneous notions. 
What do you think? 


THE DEVIL IS ON 
EVERYONE’S LIPS 


Perhaps there are no devils? Well, 
if there aren’t it is hard to explain some 
of the everyday sayings. Did you ever 
stand on a street corner, say at seven 0’ 
clock in the morning, and wait with a 
group of people until the bus finally 
arrived? And did you ever hear a tall 
business man, or an urchin, or a nervous 
working-girl say: “What the devil’s the 
matter with that bus? Isn’t it ever 
coming?” Perhaps you have heard 
a tired mother mutter: “Oh, what the 
devil do I care?”’ Or there was a driver, 
swirling around a telephone pole. A 
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pedestrian strained his voice to exclaim: 
“There goes the devil on wheels; one of 
these days he will slide into hell after he 
loses both his wheels.”” There’s another 
word—the word, “hell.” It fits into 
sO many conversations. I sometimes 


think that it is the most popular word - 


in our language. The same fact is true 
for the word “damnation,” spoken in 
shortened form. 

Here, then, is a question which calls 
for an answer: “If there is no devil, why 
are people—especially people who pro- 


fess no belief in one—why are they al- . 


ways talking about the devil, about his 
home, using his language?”’ Maybe, the 
devil is so clever that, instead of showing 
his own ugly face, he uses other people 
to act in his name and to use his lan- 
guage! Perhaps the devil uses human 
agents. Maybe you are unconsciously 
one of them. Maybe even the best 
of us, at least now and then, are his 
unrecognized accomplices! 

St. James, a most holy man, believed 
in devils. He said that devils are per- 
sons. He mentions the surprising fact 
that devils believe in Jesus Christ. The 
Gospel itself tells us: “Jesus was 
tempted by the devil.” In fact, the 
devil, says the Bible, was thrown out of 
heaven and wanders over the earth and 
“leads astray the whole world.” To- 
day’s Gospel tells us in the form of a 
parable that the devil secretly sows 
weeds in good fields. Now let us ask: 
“In what manner does he sow weeds?” 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
DEVIL’S AGENTS 


Some of the devil’s agents are very 
learned. Since the evil one is cunning, 
he employs the learned as his vanguard. 
Under the guise of culture he acts the 
part of the vulture. Some _ well-in- 
formed teachers (that is, informed in 
the natural sciences alone) hold places 
of prominence. St. Paul told us this 
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fact when he spoke of devils ruling and 
running affairs in high places—that is, 
in high positions. Teachers are rulers 
in high places, even instructors of 
grade-school children. They rule minds 
by the information they give—or omit. 

Some such instructors say nothing 
about God. Now and then, it is true, 
they may use God’s holy name by way 
of angry emphasis. But otherwise they 
ignore the Almighty. Sometimes they 
ridicule the idea of prayer; or else, by 
never praying in private or in public, 
they suggest that it is childish to offer 
prayer. Many of them, no doubt, are 
unable to recite even one prayer! 

At times, lecturers in classrooms 
great and small classify the Saints as 
a set of queer people. Because the 
Saints did unusual things occasionally, 
(many of them practised superhuman 
penances), they are dubbed queer. 
Other lecturers, including instructors in 
religious matters, never use the word 
“Saint” at all. They speak of a Paul 
and a Luke; but never do they refer to 
a Saint Paul or to a Saint Luke. Jesus 
Christ is held aloft as a most gifted 
humanitarian, as a worker of wonders 
and as a man that was kindness itself. 
But there are men who stand high in 
religious circles who would rather lose 
their tongues than say that Jesus 
Christ is Almighty God also. 

These rulers in high places of in- 
tellectual seed-sowing happen to hate 
the very same things which the devil 
hates; they pay paltry reverence to 
God, belittle prayer, slight the Saints, 
and refuse to worship with their fellow- 
men. And, as though this false teach- 
ing were not enough, these same teach- 
ers usually give the impression that we 
all fell out of an ancestry which did not 
come from heaven. Are we not right, 
then, in drawing the conclusion that 
all who teach such false ideas are doing 
the work of the devil? 
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CONSCIOUS AND UNCONSCIOUS 

AGENTS OF SATAN 

Indeed, the devil really exists. There 
are even legions of devils. St. Peter 
said they are all over the world. The 
devil uses especially the worldly-wisest 
of men for his work. Solomon was one 
of them. He hires the most angelic- 
featured among women for his wiles: 
Jezabel was one of them, and Magda- 
lene at first was another. The Samari- 
tan woman at the well, a divorcee six 
times over, was yet another. The 
devil deceived even one of the world’s 
most honorable of men, Judas. Judas 
must have had at first an excellent 
character; else Jesus, who both chooses 
His agents and gives them what quali- 
fications they need, would not have 
chosen him. 

Likely as not, the most valuable of 


the devil’s agents are Catholics who 
have grown lukewarm in their faith, or 
who have deserted it. They are best 
qualified for fifth-column work. Look 
over the pages of history and see how 
many once-fervent Catholics, like Judas, 
have become the devil’s most violent 
accomplices. They are the enemies 
who sow weeds among the wheat. 

Are you one of the devil’s secret 
agents? Does the devil deceive you? 
He does if you no longer pray. Do you 
sow weeds? You do if you do not for- 
give your enemies. Do you sin—seri- 
ously, habitually? Then know that 
you are one of Satan’s preferred agents! 
So, awaken to your danger by return- 
ing to the fervor which the Church ex- 
pects you to acquire during this ap- 
proaching season of Lent—a season of 
prayer and penance. 


Septuagesima Sunday 


Going God’s Way or Our Own Way 


“T so fight as nol beating the air’’ (I Cor., ix. 26). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The fight to enter heaven. 
(2) Heaven is not free. 
(3) The war in heaven. 
(4) Satan conquers the human race. 
(5) Jesus Christ rescues the human race. 
(6) Conelusion. 


God loves good fighters. He made 
everyone for spiritual soldiery, for battle. 
This truth is evident from the first in- 
formation God gave us about heaven. 
After creating the angelic spirits for 
heaven, God witnessed a battle outside 
the imaginary gates. There was a 
fierce fight, a defeat, and a victory. 
“There was a battle in heaven; Michael 
and his angels battled with the dragon, 
and the dragon fought and his angels.” 

God had created heaven. But He did 


not make this blessed abode free for the 
asking, but only as a reward for the 
fighting. The Creator gave us a free 
will; that is, He gave us the power—and 
the duty—of choosing whether we are 
going to give God the first place and our- 
selves a secondary place; or whether we 
are to give ourselves the first place, and 
God the second, or even the last place. 
But even to put ourselves in a lower 
place always requires a fight—against 
God. Every time we sin, we place our- 
selves ahead of Almighty God! Sinners 
are those who fail to fight for God; they 
fail to humble themselves before God. 


THE ANGELS HAD TO 
BATTLE FOR HEAVEN 


Before the angels could enjoy heaven, 
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they had to cast their ballot. They had 
to use their power of free choice. One 
group, too numerous to mention, fol- 
lowed a brilliant leader; Lucifer was his 
name—it means Luminary, or Light- 
carrier. Lucifer and his followers de- 
cided not to serve God; they presumed 
to usurp the same self-governing power 
as God. “We will not serve,” they cried. 
The fight was on; angels were in 
mutiny. Then one mighty angel, an 
archangel, stirred the unrebellious angels 
to battle with the defiant slogan: ‘‘ Who 
dares make himself equal to God!”” This 
is what the name Michael means. 
Flamirg and furious the battle raged. 
Lucifer, never a quitter, was conquered 
at last. He had chosen to prefer his own 
will to God’s will; he sought to be inde- 
pendent of God. So God gave him 
what he so desperately wanted. Since 
he chose to separate himself from God, 
God gave him that separation. And 
separation from God is hell itself! 
After the struggle, happiness reigned 
serene in heaven. Having fought for 
God, having chosen to remain totally 
dependent upon God, the good angels 
received their reward—the peace which 
comes only after battle and victory. 
So, we see that God loves fighters. 
It is God’s law that only those who fight, 
re-fight, and fight to the finish, will re- 
ceive the crown of glory. If we wish to 
enjoy God, we must wage war for God’s 
supremacy, as the good angels did. 


ADAM AND EVE PREFERRED 
THEIR OWN WAY 


Later on, God created human beings. 
How their bodies came into being is, in 
large part, God’s own mystery. What 
counts is that our souls came directly 
from God and by a separate act of crea- 
tion. God creates every soul. That soul 
is like God, because it too, like God, has 
a mind and a will of its own. 

The first couple enjoyed Paradise. 
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Satan, an alias for Lucifer, saw this hap- 
pily married couple. He envied them. 
When their time approached for using 
their free will in the great test-ballot, 
Satan tempted them to choose self-will 
in preference to God’s will. Satan 
approached Eve first. Somehow he got 
her to believe that she would fare better 
by living her own life in her own sweet 
way—though it was different from 
God’s way. She was offered the idea of 
sitting in the driver’s seat of supremacy 
with God. The idea was so satisfying 
that she succumbed to it. She allowed 
herself to say: “Since I have a free will, 
I can do as I please.” No sooner had 
she made her ill-fated choice than she 
recognized her defeat! She saw herself 
clothed in the uniform of Satan—the 
uniform of sin. For sin means: “I will 
do things my own way.” 

Irked and chafed by her blunder, the 
blunder of sin, Eve envied her husband’s 
stillsinless happiness. Witha cunning as 
streamlined as the serpent’s, she told 
Adam with wondrous deceit how utterly 
free she felt since declaring herself inde- 
pendent of God. She said she felt like 
God herself. Adam, like Eve, had a will 
of his own. Rather than offend his 
wife, he would and did offend God. In- 
stead of obeying God, he obeyed Eve. 
He chose to put himself with Eve in 
supreme command with God. And so 
Adam, too, lost the battle. For sin 
means: “I will do things my own way.” 

From that day, all among us must 
enter heaven the hard way. Neverthe- 
less, whether original sin had entered 
the world or not, everyone would have 
had to make an all-out choice: God’s 
way or his own way. Satan’s successful 
temptation and our first parents’ defec- 
tion changed only the complexion of the 
battle of life—a battle which under any 
and all circumstances must needs reach 
its crisis in the great choice: “Shall I 
serve God with my whole heart, soul, 
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mind, and strength; or shall I follow my 
own independent way?” 


CHRIST CAME TO SHOW US 
GOD’S WAY 


This warfare is so fierce that Jesus 
Christ Himself came from heaven; He 
took to Himself a human nature, a hu- 
man nature which had a free will like 
our own. For, though He was perfect 
God, He was also perfect man. He came 
to offer His free will in total submission 
to His Father. He came to overcome 
Satan in a life-and-death struggle—as 
He told His Apostles at the Last Supper. 
Jesus won the victory by praying and 
fasting, by preaching and suffering, by 
urging and warning. But He overcame 
Satan chiefly by surrendering His will. 
The struggle was so overwhelming that 
on one occasion He asked the Father 
to exempt Him from it; He prayed that 
the chalice be taken away. But in the 
crisis of His earthly life He must needs 
make the choice in the name of the entire 
human race: “‘ Not.My will but Thine be 
done!” Then He sealed the surrender 
of His will to His Father by yielding His 
Precious Blood in an agony and an ex- 
haustion which ended with His last 
breath: “It is finished.” That is: “I 


have won the victory over Satan by 
surrendering My will and My whole 
heart and mind and soul and strength to 
the will of My Father.” 


MAIN PURPOSE OF THE 
SEASON OF LENT 


Do you see now why God loves good 
fighters? Fighters who do not beat the 
air but who beat a path after Christ. 
The entire period of Lent has but one 
main purpose: to show us the need for 
battling; and battling consists in chas- 
tizing those elements within us which 
have grooved us into following our own 
ways which happen to be against God’s 
decrees. To sin is to go Satan’s way of 
independence. If we choose to go our 
own way, God will not deny it to us; for 
God gives us whatever we ask. We 
have the power not only to choose, but 
to possess what we choose. But the 
biggest blunder we can make is to 
choose amiss. 

Towards the end of his life, St. Paul 
awaited both the sword of death and the 
reward of bliss. Summarizing his life, 
he said with confidence that he had 
fought the good fight, he had finished 
his struggles and God would crown him, 
His most valiant warrior. 


Sexagesima Sunday 
Are We Forsaking Our Heritage? 


“You sufferitl... 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Suffering persecution or permitting it. 

(2) Our glorious heritage: martyrs and con- 
fessors. 

(3) Losing our heritage: desecrating Sunday. 

(4) God is to be adored on Sunday. 

(5) Lenten resolve: to observe Sunday prop- 
erly. 


St Paul labored more than the other 


if a man slaps your face” (II Cor., xi. 12). 


Apostles. Since he labored more, he 
opposed the spirit of paganism more 
vehemently, and faced persecutions 
more violent. Suffering persecution for 
the faith, as St. Paul did, is virtuous; 
but suffering the faith to be persecuted 
as the people of Corinth did by allowing 
envious Jews to ridicule the faith and to 
belittle St. Paul who had preached it to 
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them, is cowardice. “You gladly put up 
with fools,” wrote the Apostle, and 
“‘ yousufferit...if aman takes from you.” 
Jesus Christ pronounced the last and 
longest Beatitude over all who suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake; but He 
had no blessing for those who practise 
tolerance as a means of avoiding perse- 
cution. He blessed the meek who pur- 
sue the paths of virtue in the face of 
paganism; but He did not speak bene- 
dictions over the weak who mourn “‘be- 
cause the days are evil,” and therefore 
because it is difficult to be virtuous. 


ARE WE NEGLIGENT IN 
DEFENDING THE FAITH? 


The message of to-day’s pre-Lenten 
Epistle should cover us with shame if we 
have been weak in defending and in 
humbly boasting of our holy Faith. 

We put up with fools when we do not 
glory in our heritage—a heritage trans- 
mitted in the first three centuries of 
blood. Blood flowed first down the hill 
of Calvary; then during ten major and 
tens of minor persecutions it streamed 
down the next three hundred years and 
reddened the shores and sands of every 
country of the then-known world where 
the name of the Crucified Saviour was 
pronounced. Millions of martyrs are 
our forefathers in the faith. Catholic 
blood, the blood of the Saints, is the 
blood of royalty, shed in the martyrdom 
of blood or offered to the Eternal Father 
in the heroic practice of the faith. Of 
this heritage we must boast by boasting 
of our ancestry in the Lord. 

Do we allow this, our royal apparel, 
our robe of faith sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ and early Christians, to 
be taken from us? Do we tolerate 
heathenish customs in our midst? Do 
we ourselves succumb to them, and thus 
approve of them? 

We suffer it “if a man enslaves us” by 
hiring us to work on the Lord’s Day of 


rest. Although some kinds of work are 
necessary, we should never engage in 
them without giving evidence of protest. 
Every time we do necessary work on a 
Sunday, or on a Holyday of obligation, 
our disposition and demeanor should be 
like that of the Sufferer in Gethsemani: 
“If it be possible, let this work be done 
on weekdays.” Let us admit it to our 
shame if we have been weak by working 
on the Sabbath Day merely because 
of a double-time wage, for this savors 
of two-timing the Lord of the Sab- 
bath. 

Places of business which minister to 
Sunday rest and recreation have some 
reason to be in operation. Other marts 
of trade should be closed. However, 
bargain counters are becoming as nu- 
merous as bars themselves—and this on 
Sundays! Lines of cabbages and car- 
rots and cash registers are stretching out 
along our highways; they are open for 
business on Sundays, and are paganly 
desecrating the Lord’s Day of rest. 
These are the modern pagan idols of 
mammon. “ You cannot serve God and 
mammon”’—least of all on Sundays! 

By operating and by patronizing these 
places of buying and selling, we are 
actively approving of the growing prac- 
tice of profaning the “day which the 
Lord has made” for Himself. God 
said: ‘‘Remember that thou keep holy 
the Sabbath Day.” When the customer 
buys from the grocer, and when the 
haberdasher sells sport shirts to the 
youngster, there is a mutual slapping of 
one another in the face! To-day we 
gladly put up with commercial practices 
in places and under circumstances where 
there is no shadow of necessity! The 
word necessary has become another 
word for convenience. 

Our consciences should be formed 
according to the following standard: 
“Can I possibly refrain from working, 
from buying, from selling on Sundays?” 
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It should not be based on the handy 
Pharisaic policy which reads: ‘Can I 
possibly excuse myself from sin by 
laboring and bargaining on the Day of 
Rest?” Because our -customs have 
enslaved us, is there even a semblance of 
respect (except that shown by hurried 
attendance at, and more hurried hasten- 
ing away from, the early Low Mass) for 
Holydays of obligation? 


WORKING ON SUNDAY TO 
GET SPENDING MONEY 


Week-end work over Saturday and 
Sunday has become an “Open Sesame” 
for parents in providing spending money 
for their adolescent families. Can such 
work, often in grime and grease, be 
called a necessity? Is the work done 
for the cause of charity or of religion? Is 
it not rather an abuse of the Sunday, 
weakly tolerated or even eagerly culti- 
vated? Are not such parents causing 
their children to stumble, and to be in- 
flamed with the desire for lucre on the 
Lord’s Day of loving rest? But we suf- 
fer it when paganism in our midst en- 
slaves us in the ranks of Sunday labor. 
We thus gladly put up with fools. 

Let us refrain from citing further ex- 
amples, lest “seeing we may not see, and 
hearing we may not understand.”’ God 
never deals with us as with robots. His 
commandments do not have the me- 
chanical precision of machinery. Be- 
tween what is evidently a violation of His 
laws and what is a merciful extension of 
God’s goodness in allowing us to apply 
the law to our own circumstances, lies 
the wide range of liberty of conscience. 
This is a liberty which, in the words of 
St. Paul, we are not to use as a cloak for 
malice. It is on this range that we may 
see how far we can wander from the 
mountains of God without losing sight 
of them; or see how closely we can 
approach the Mountain of God Himself 
in eager adoration. 


HALLOWING THE DAY 
OF THE LORD 


On the Lord’s Day, all creation is 
called upon to pause and pay homage to 
the Creator, as is written-in Psalm 
exlviii: 


Praise the Lord from the earth, sea 
monsters and all depths of the sea. 

Fire, hail, snow and fog, stormy winds 
that do His bidding. 

Mountains and hills, fruit trees and 
all cedars. 

Wild beasts and all cattle, reptiles and 
winged birds.-  ~ 

Kings of the earth and all peoples. . . 
let them praise the name of the Lord. 


Behold the zeal of St. Paul in his 
“daily pressing anxiety, the care of all 
the churches.” This care consisted 
first and foremost in establishing the 
Sunday as a day for worship, for rest 
from work, and of dedication to the 
word of God. The severe and lifelong 
hardships—borne in the spirit of a 
perpetual season of Lent—gave St. Paul 
reason to boast in the Lord for having 
overcome the blight of paganism: a 
spirit which begins by hallowing the Day 
of the Lord. 

On the three pre-Lenten Sundays 
Mother Church prepares our minds for 
the forty days of prayer and penance. 
The purple vestments betoken that 
spirit. In the Epistle of to-day’s Mass 
she speaks to us of two different kinds 
of persecutions: persecutions which rob 
us of the faith and persecutions which 
train us in the faith. In what regard 
can we better begin our practice of 
prayer and penance than by being more 
devoted to the Sunday observance? 
And if such observance causes us to suf- 
fer the “ persecution’”’ of having to forego 
some paltry business transaction or some 
spending money, blessed are we! Is it 
not better to suffer the loss of earthly 
gain so that we may finally win eternal 
renown? 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 


Weighty Considerations for Lent 


‘And they who went in front angrily tried to silence him” (Luke, xviii. 39). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Hindering the spread of the faith. 

(2) Helping others into the faith. 

(3) Attitudes which hinder or help spread the 
faith. 

(4) Works of penance and God’s grace reap 
conversions. 

(5) Conelusion. 


Have you ever given an unwilling ear 
to one who asked you about the Catholic 
Faith? Or have you ever rudely dis- 
couraged one who made inquiries con- 
cerning practices which the non-Catho- 
lic considers odd or unnecessary? And 
has it happened that, thanks to God’s 
grace and in spite of your un-Catholic 
spirit, the one whose question you failed 
to answer became a convert neverthe- 
less? 

Such things happen. They happened 
already in Christ’s time. The blind 
man from Jericho had just such an ex- 
perience. After being denied admission 
into Jesus’ presence, he overcame all 
opposition and became a follower of the 
Divine Healer. Instead of receiving a 
helping hand, he was harried by an 
angry reprimand. He was told in no 
uncertain words to keep his place—a 
place of darkness and of silence. The 
kind of charity he was shown was not 
meant to move mountains, but to chain 
them in their place. So, since no one 
would direct the blind man’s unseeing 
steps towards the Saviour, he had no 
other way of securing Jesus’ attention 
than that of shouting his way into the 
ears of the Son of David. “He cried out 
all the louder: ‘Son of David, have 
mercy on me.’”” Men in desperation 
have mighty vocal powers! 

Such defiant perseverance won him an 
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audience. “Jesus stopped and com- 
manded that he should be brought to 
Him.” Then, to reward such faith and 
confidence and to administer a silent 
reproof to the charity-blind crowd, the 
Divine Wonder-Worker restored sight to 
the man’s eyes and admitted him into 
the company of His disciples. Imme- 
diately he followed Jesus and joined the 
crowd in glorifying Christ and God. 


LEADING OUR NEIGHBOR 
TOWARDS CHRIST 


This incident, betokening a most 
uncharitable and contradictory spirit in 
the people who were following the Mas- 
ter, bids us examine our consciences. 
Perhaps we too shall discover that, 
while professing to follow Christ our- 
selves, we fail to aid others towards the 
true Faith. Charity requires that, in 
loving our neighbor as we love ourselves, 
we shall influence him in such a way as 
to create in him a desire to join us in the 
unity of faith. “‘That they all may be 
one,” is the prayer of Christ, 

It is not required (though it is to be 
desired) that we learn our faith so thor- 
oughly as to eagerly explain it “in sea- 
son and out of season.” To our credit, 
perhaps, it may be said that we have 
neither directly nor angrily silenced any 
person who sought information concern- 
ing Catholic teaching and devotion. 
However, there may be certain attitudes 
of ours which discourage others from 
showing interest in our way of life. 

Non-Catholics quite generally know 
that the Church requires of her adult 
members certain acts of penance during 
Lent. They are also aware that we are 
urged to attend public devotions 
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throughout the forty days of ardor. 
What we say and do, or fail to do, re- 
garding these Lenten observances has a 
telling influence on our associates; we 
can arouse interest and admiration for 
Christ and the Church, or we can foster 
lukewarmness and indifference in well- 
intentioned associates of ours who might 
otherwise join us in the unity of wor- 
ship. God has appointed us to be our 
brothers’ keepers—and helpers. 


OPTION OF PENANCE 
OR DESTRUCTION 


Penance, by its very nature, is irk- 
some; but by its nature it is also whole- 
some. Jesus gave us the option: do 
penance or perish. Attendance at de- 
votional services calls for a sacrifice of 
time and convenience. Now, what are 
our attitudes and remarks concerning 
these works of supererogation? When 
we speak respectfully of these regula- 
tions, we offer sight to the blind. But if 
we make references to them with angry 
resentment, or if we threaten to go on a 
sit-down strike by letting it be known 
that we intend to ignore them, then we 
confirm non-Catholics (and some Catho- 
lics also) in their spiritual blindness. 

By fostering the impression that the 
spirit of Lent enables us to breathe the 
spirit of Christ, we create favorable in- 
terest in the Church. Such, indeed, is 
our great responsibility. “‘Let men see 
your good works,” said Jesus in the first 
sermon He preached after fasting forty 
days and forty nights as well. 

Perhaps we are not physically able to 
fulfill the penances of Lent as well as the 
more vigorous can. If so, do we make it 
evident that we sincerely regret our lack 
of bodily strength—or the strenuous 
work which prevents full-time fasting 
and abstaining? The generosity of 
spirit which we wear inwardly and out- 
wardly by expressing approval for the 
merciful attitude of Mother Church in 


making allowances for bodily weak- 
nesses, promotes a similar attitude in 
those not of the Faith. 


EVIL OF BELITTLING THE 
LENTEN REGULATIONS 


But, contrariwise, if we speak of the 
Lenten admonitions as unreasonable 
ordinances, and if we look upon them 
and belittle them as impractical de- 
mands placed on the shoulders of an 
already overburdened human nature, we 
stir prejudice against our holy religion. 
We slay our faith-blind neighbor with 
the breath of our mouth. By openly dis- 
regarding the subduedness of activity 
which should characterize our conduct 
during this season of meditation on the 
sufferings of the Saviour, by flouting 
the authority of the Church through 
over-eating and through frequenting 
places of amusement which are as 
demonstrative and excessive during 
Lent as throughout the remainder of 
the year, we are deepening the blind- 
ness which darkens the souls of those 
who lack the true faith. 

“By their works you will know them.” 
By our attitudes towards Lent we can 
offer spiritual sight to the blind men 
from the Jerichos of our surroundings. 
As good trees bearing the ripening fruit 
of prayer and penance, we cannot bring 
forth bad fruit; the fruit which we shall 
bring forth will be converts worthy of 
penance. 


WHAT THE VIRTUE OF 
CHARITY DICTATES 


It is, however, not only our example of 
respectful approval of the Church’s de- 
mands and desires which gives light to 
the blind, our sincere endeavors prompt 
the Lord of Light to hear our pleas: 
“‘Son of David, have mercy on the spir- 
itually blind.” Then He stops and 
commands that those whom we aided 
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by our attitudes and Lenten observ- 
ances be brought to Him for sight and 
light, for faith and fervor. 

The greatest virtue is that of charity. 
Charity is patient, is kind; it believes 
all things, hopes all things, endures all 
things. Let our charity consist in shap- 
ing our state of mind and heart into a 
more deferential and devotional ob- 
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servance of Lent—the season of much 
power before the throne of mercy. For, 
in the spiritual order, are not we all 
suffering from at least partial blindness? 
Do we not have need to cry out all the 
louder during Lent: “Jesus, Son of 
David, have mercy?”’ And, please God, 
He may answer: “Receive thy sight, 
thy faith has saved thee.” 





A Document of Educational 
Philosophy 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LiTT.D., LL.D. 


“The true Christian does not renounce the activities of this life; he does 
not stunt his natural faculties; but he develops and perfects them by 


coordinating them with the supernatural. 


He thus ennobles what is 


merely natural in life and secures for it new strength in the material and 


temporal order, no less than in the spiritual and eternal. 


This fact is 


proved by the whole history of Christianity and its institutions, which 
is nothing else but the history of civilization and progress up to the present 
day.” —Pius XI, Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 


: ANNUAL workshops on 
Catholic higher education, held under 
the auspices of the Catholic University 
of America, are making a very definite 
contribution to Catholic thinking in the 
field of education. The 1947 workshop 
addressed itself to the large question: 
“Just what makes a Catholic college 
Catholic?” The recorded findings are 
now published in the Proceedings under 
the title “‘The Philosophy of Catholic 
Higher Education.” These collected 
papers are veritably a manual of Catholic 
educational philosophy, not only for 
teachers at the college level but for 
teachers in the Catholic school at no 
matter what level. “The grammar 
school, the high school, and the college 
have all, I believe,” declares Dr. John 
Julian Ryan, in an address given before 
the Superintendents’ Department of 
the N.C.E.A., November 6, 1946, “‘the 
same general end; and they should em- 
ploy the same general means to that end. 
They differ, it seems to me, not because 
they have essentially different curricula, 
teaching methods, and equipment; they 
differ because they serve students whose 
ages and degrees of maturity and ability 
are clearly distinguishable. The differ- 


ence between the seven-year-old solving 
a problem in arithmetic, the fourteen- 
year-old solving one in algebra, and the 
twenty-year-old solving one in calculus, 
is, to be sure, a real difference, .. . but 
these differences, pedagogically at least, 
are not differences of kind, but of de- 
gree. Each of these students, in his de- 
gree, should be called upon to cogitate, 
experiment, analyze, philosophize, make 
and act as profoundly and as Christianly 
as the others.... If it is disheartening 
to come upon a twenty-year-old who has 
not learned to philosophize and to live 
profoundly, it is perhaps even more dis- 
heartening to come upon a seven-year- 
old who is not learning to do so, for the 
first is always the direct result of the 
second.” It follows from this that the 
philosophy of Catholic higher education 
has to do with the fundamental prin- 
ciples governing all Catholic education. 
A good Catholic school system is 
possible only when those conducting 
it have a very clear vision of their 


art. 


VITIATION OF MODERN 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 


In the opening paper of the proceed- 
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ings, Rev. H. A. Reinhold calls attention 
to the ism’s that have affected, impeded, 
even vitiated modern educational think- 
ing. He does not accuse any Catholic 
educator of positivism or pragmatism 
(modern occupants of the Chair of Peter 
have spoken too clearly against these 
errors); but we have these modes of 
thought round about us, our thinking 
cannot but be tainted by them and we 
are in serious danger of becoming “‘as 
bourgeois as the world around us.” “I 
have no doubt,” writes Father Rein- 
hold, “that for generations we have 
turned out, in Europe as well as in 
America, versions and varieties of what 
have been called the ‘middle class, ro- 
mantic, positivistic, and pragmatic bour- 
geois,’ and that we have continued to 
call them ‘Catholics,’ perhaps even good 
Catholics.” He has little patience with 
romanticism—acceptable while it con- 
sisted of a rebellion of the heart and 
sentiment against a shallow rationalism, 
but dangerous when it became anti- 
intellectual and lifted the irrational, as 
such, on the throne. He sees the taint 
of romanticism in many modern religious 
devotions, the spiritual amusements 
within our Church, and in the assump- 
tion that we can transfer the unchanging 
aspect of eternal truth to even these 
peripheral things of the Church. “‘The 
romantic is forever preoccupied with 
becoming as opposed to being, with the 
growing, budding, living things. He 
admires what is dynamic, and holds in 
cool contempt all static things. His 
favorite light is that of the moon or the 
dim religious light of the tall cathedral 
naves, or the deep forest. Art is to him 
an escape into a better, infinite world, 
and religion becomes to him an escape 
from the harshness of reason. He ad- 
mires the strange, the adventurous, the 
bold and the tragic,...(he is) little in- 
terested in scholasticism, in the liturgy, 
in Canon Law, but deeply impressed by 
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painting, music, mystic writings, legends 
and hagiography.” 

Let us make no mistake; we are 
deeply embedded in the dress of roman- 
ticism. The prevalent philosophy of 
education, that of John Dewey, is basi- 
cally romantic,“ at least (in) its insistence 
on the individual, on dynamism, on ad- 
venture, on experience, its heedless dis- 
regard of the ultimate teleological end 
and its parallel satisfaction with the 
process of education as such, its secret 
worship of adolescence and youth—are 
they not romantic and dimly erotic?” 
This escapist and romantic mentality 
is a very dangerous one to instill in our 
youth. Father Reinhold fears that we 
do precisely this through many of our 
Lives of the Lord, our holy cards, our 
statues, our versions of the Church Year, 
even through such productions as “‘Go- 
ing My Way.” Perhaps the pictures in 
our catechism, on the walls of our class- 
rooms, even in our convent chapels, 
“‘puerile in execution, sentimental in 
colors, inferior to magazine illustration 
in craftsmanship,” stimulate a romantic 
pseudo-realism which pours over the 
bread of life the syrup of escapist emo- 
tionalism. 


MARXIST AND NAZI VIEWS 
STEMMED FROM PRAGMATISM 


Pragmatism began as a revolt from 
sterile intellectualism and sought to 
re-conjoin life and thought, knowing and 
doing, ‘““but by conceiving man as will 
and action and by making reason a sub- 
servient function of will and action, it 
had to create a new concept of truth, 
which becomes altogether relative and 
subjective.... The old definition that 
truth consists in the agreement of fact 
and judging intellect is thrown out. 
What serves life is true.” The Marxist 
and Nazi definition of right stemmed 
from pragmatism. Dogma is true only 
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when it is of value for life, says the 
pragmatist. The supposedly mature 
man who wished he had learned the 
useful business of milking cows instead 
of Latin is a pragmatist. St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, offered to educate 
with the heritage of great minds, an anti- 
dote for pragmatism, but a subtle agnos- 
ticism suspended the whole effort in thin 
air. Departmentalized school and col- 
lege courses to-day ignore the search for 
pure truth, and aim to cover the ground 
of practical life as completely as humanly 
possible. The pragmatic ideal is to 
make man a perfectly skilled ant, useful, 
exchangeable, expendable like parts of 
an engine. The ideal of democracy feels 
the impact of a philosophy that robs the 
individual of the royal dignity that goes 
with being a person. The pragmatic 
Catholic ignores truth and its structure, 
and learns no more about the Mass, for 
instance, than that it is a sacrifice at 
which to assist on Sundays, one way or 
another, and which you can have offered 
up for an alms given to the priest. Re- 
ligion is degraded to being an opiate, a 
drug of man, to soften the shocks of 
economic misery or to serve as an 
escape. 


POSITIVISM RECOGNIZES ONLY 
SUBJECTIVE VALUES 


The basic defect of the false ism’s is 
that they deny all supernatural truth 
and every supernatural value. Religious 
dogmas and moral teachings are merely 
valuable props for respectable living and 
oil for the social machinery. Even these 
pragmatic values, declares Father Rein- 
hold, are pruned down and hollowed out 
by positivism, which accepts only those 
pragmatic truths that “help.” For posi- 
tivism is a system of philosophy, origi- 
nated by Auguste Comte, which excludes 
everything but the natural phenomena 
or properties of knowable things, to- 


gether with their relations of coexistence 
and succession. Comte intended it to 
be a religion in the purely subjective 
sense. There are no absolute laws, but 
merely generalized experiences that can 
change as experience changes. This 
does away with natural law, and easily 
sanctions such violations as birth con- 
trol. When tainted with positivism, the 
Catholic accepts the Church’s stand on 
birth control only for reasons of disci- 
pline, obedience, and the apostolate of 
the sheer numerical preponderance. 
Positivism gives us Marx’s new man of 
the classless society, Nietzsche’s super- 
man, Hitler’s Aryan, Well’s brave new 
man. Blind and starry-eyed progres- 
sivism is characteristic of positivism. 
“The tragic thing is that, with the de- 
nial of a substantial soul, the poor posi- 
tivist becomes as sad a figure as a com- 
munistic materialist who is being shot 
by other communists for the sake of the 
revolution.” 

Other symptoms of positivism are: 
the mood in our economic social life 
which simply refuses to accept the so- 
cial teaching of Leo XIII, Pius XI, and 
Pius XII; the rejection of the dynamite 
of the Sermon on the Mount; our es- 
capist, romantic, and flaccid art and 
church architecture; even many of our 
devotions, pretty little things, anemic 
and lacking in vigor, with an appeal to 
a minimal scale of values. Father Rein- 
hold illustrates his point through a con- 
trast of the majestic representation, in 
the Cathedral of Monreale, of the Lord 
coming in His parousia—enormous, ear- 
nest, manly, and kingly—with the 
supposedly handsome picture of modern 
conception where Our Lord is presented 
with curly hair, empty features, pink 
and yellow colors, pleading eyes some- 
times full of tears, and a soothing fem- 
inine atmosphere poured all over it. 
It is the triumph of emotionalism over 
reason, of romanticism over fact. Fi- 
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nally, he calls for Catholic teachers to 
educate saints, or human attempts at 
saintliness, but always with the ideal 
somehow visible. Success and respect- 
ability with some religious varnish is not 
our ideal. The saint is the best citizen. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TRUE 
CHRISTIAN HUMANIST 


“‘Almost every Catholic educator to- 
day likes to think of himself as a Chris- 
tian humanist,” declares the Reverend 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., in his paper en- 
titled “Catholic Educators and Chris- 
tian Humanism.” He cannot be this 
unless he is constantly aware in his 
teaching of all three levels of reality 
(material, human, and divine) and of 
all three sectors of knowledge (scientific, 
philosophical, and theological). The 
teacher who has this awareness, as every 
Catholic educator professes to have, may 
think of himself as a humanist. To bea 
humanist, however, he must bring to the 
classroom a sense of the problem of hu- 
manism as it appears in our generation, 
must be aware of the main traditions 
which partly explain the tragic problem 
of contemporary “humanism,” must be 
philosopher enough to discern under all 
conditions the human elements that en- 
ter essentially into the definition “‘man,”’ 
of ‘‘the humanities,” and of “‘human- 
ism,” and finally must bring to his daily 
task in the classroom an habitual inte- 
gration of contemporary awareness, his- 
torical perspective, and philosophical 
perception. 

The Christian teacher will keep 
abreast of the contemporary debate on 
the problem of “humanism.” The dis- 
covery of man and of nature, the vaunted 
discovery of the Renaissance, reduced 
man to his passions and emotions, and 
reduced these passions and emotions, in 
turn, to mere objects of scientific in- 
quiry. Man belonged only to science. 
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In our country, after the first world war, 
doubt arose about the reality of the dis- 
covery. The polite debate descended 
from the ivory towers of the academic 
world, and in less than a decade we 
came to realize that the problem of 
humanism cannot be settled on paper. 
This problem lies at the very root of the 
world’s crisis. Communism, with its 
scientific planning of the future of man- 
kind everywhere, represents a godless 
humanism that has led, from Feuerbach 
through Marx to Lenin and Stalin, first, 
to man’s emancipation from the illusion 
called God, next to the proletariat’s 
emancipation from the tyranny of prop- 
erly, and, finally, to the State’s emanci- 
pation from the illusion of the human 
person. Material plenty and mechani- 
cal progress, the contributions of science, 
take away the need of opiates, religious 
or ethical. 


ELIMINATION OF GOD HAS 
ENDED IN ELIMINATING MAN 


Only the formation of a New Chris- 
tendom will stop the process of dehu- 
manization effected by the philosophy of 
Nietzsche and Hegel. Hegel wrote 
smugly of a dying God; “‘God is dead,” 
cried Nietzsche. The eliminating of 
God to divinize man ended in the elim- 
inating of man to divinize the World 
State. Julian Huxley, who as director 
general of Unesco may have a great part 
in the planning of a World Community, 
speaks loftily of “‘a scientific world hu- 
manism,”’ and declares that “‘science is 
by its nature opposed to dogmatic or- 
thodoxies and to the claims of author- 
ity.” To him individuals are meaning- 
less except in relation to the com- 
munity. 

Genuine humanists filed vigorous 
protests against the scientific planning of 
a godless, inhuman world machine. 
Professor Werner Jaeger wrote on the 
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search for a Divine Center;. the integral 
Christian humanist has that Divine 
Center, Christ, the Center of all history: 
“‘Christ yesterday, to-day and forever.” 
Professor C. N. Cochrane sees the con- 
tinuity between the ancient men, who 
believed they were men and not gods nor 
beasts nor machines, and the Christian 
Fathers with their clear concept of the 
dignity and the destiny of man. Chris- 
tianity supplements, but does not sup- 
plant, what had gone before, for grace 
“presumes * nature—it does not take its 
place. Arnold Toynbee makes his 
twenty-six civilizations demonstrate the 
réle of human choice as opposed to mere 
physical training; to him the Nativity 
“‘was the birth in the flesh of the King 
of the Kingdom of God.” History ac- 
cording to Toynbee is a very different 
thing from the human sector of evolu- 
tion, of Huxley. Scientific world hu- 
manism would mechanize man; _ but 
Christian humanists must rescue human 
nature from the enemies of man, who 
have made man less than a beast. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMANISM IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Awareness of the problem of human- 
ism is the first duty of the Christian 
humanist; his second duty is historical 
perspective. He will find two moods, 
the humanistic and the anti-humanistic, 
within the Christian tradition. St. 
Augustine is an example of both moods; 
at times a pessimist, more often an opti- 
mist, he never loses his grasp of the fun- 
damental principles of Christian hu- 
manism. We quote his dictum on a 
liberal education: “‘A young person who 
neglects the liberal arts may be pious 
and pure; but so long as he has to live 
as a man among men, I do not know 
how anyone can call him happy” (De 
Ordine, ii, 26, in Migne, Pat. Lat., 
XXXI, 1011). St. Gregory the Great 
scolded a fellow-bishop for his addiction 





to humanistic studies, but his own lib- 
eral education prompted him to give 
sharp attention to the humanistic ele- 
gancies of prose rhythm. The tenth- 
century nun, Hrotswitha of Ganders- 
heim, complains of her lack of educa- 
tion, but her poetry is fashioned with a 
passion for literary perfection. Father 
Walsh speaks of her as a reminder that 
‘neither grace nor even nature was ever 
meant by God (apart from a miracle) to 
take the place of intellectual nurture, 
that neither heredity nor the sacraments 
nor the Holy Spirit were meant to do the 
work of humanistic training.” Dante, 
great humanist of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was an apostle of that great in- 
tegral Christian humanism which ac- 
cepts God as the Author of grace, na- 
ture, and man. Revolt against reason 
or revolt against God is treason to the 
faculties of man and the dignity that is 
his in the scheme of God’s creation. 
Catholicism has no place for radical 
pessimism in regard to man, nor for 
radical negativism in regard to God, but 
rather demands ‘“‘a knowledge of and 
love for Nature, and Man, and God.” 


ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN THE 
DEFINITION OF MAN 


The discernment of the elements es- 
sential to a definition of man—there- 
fore, of the humanities and of human- 
ism—is the third task of the Catholic 
educator. In a study of grace, he must 
not ignore nature. Nature is prior to 
grace in the order of social and temporal 
realities, but the integral Christian hu- 
manist knows that there is more happi- 
ness “in having an intelligence illumined 
by both faith and knowledge than one 
illumined by knowledge alone; in hav- 
ing a conscience guided by both reason 
and revelation rather than one guided 
by reason alone; in having a taste in- 
formed by both insight and divine in- 
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spiration rather than by insight alone.” 
Humanism is older than Christianity, 
for, in its simplest terms, it is the idea 
that man is neither an angel nor a beast 
but a human being. In his creation he 
was endowed with certain faculties that 
need to be developed for the good of the 
individual, and for the good of society of 
which he is a member. The discipline of 
these human faculties is the essence of 
education as education—the purpose of 
the school as a school. The Christian 
humanist seeks the highest develop- 
ment of these faculities, and he contends 
that faith, revelation, and divine in- 
spiration have a very definite and im- 
portant part in the process. Though 
it is incorrect to say that Christianity, 
as such, includes humanism, as such, we 
do contend with Newman that the 
Christian humanist must have “clear, 
calm, accurate vision of and comprehen- 
sion of all things . . . each in its place ... 
the highest state to which nature can as- 
pire in the way of intellect.” 

To reach this ideal development, there 
is need of schools—in addition to homes, 
and States, and the Church. “Each of 
these latter institutions,” writes Dr. 
Walsh, “‘has a specific function in regard 
to the child—a function different from 
the specific function of the school. The 
function of a school, as a school, is to 
foster the life of learning; just as the 
purpose of the State, as a State, is to 
foster social life under law, and the pur- 
pose of the Church is to minister to the 
life of faith and hope and charity. In 
themselves domestic love and political 
order and divine grace are more impor- 
tant than learning; and, therefore, 
homes and States and the Church are 
more important than schools. Never- 
theless, the first purpose of a school, as a 
school, is not to be a home or a State or a 
Church, is not to foster the life of love or 
of law or of faith, but to foster the life 
of learning. A Catholic college will pro- 
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duce Christian humanists only on condi- 
tion that it is, first, a college—a cum- 
munity of teachers and learners, a 
universitas docentium et discentium, as 
the Catholic Middle Ages put it—and 
not simply a collection of persons, how- 
ever pious, pursuing the life of faith” 
(op. cit., pp. 40-41). 


URGENT NEED OF AN INTEGRAL 
CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


The fourth task of the Catholic edu- 
cator is the integration of the aware- 
ness, the perspective, and the perception 
of which we have spoken. To achieve in- 
tegration, it helps enormously if one 
tries to cultivate a “Christocentric” 
outlook. This outlook forces us to refer 
all that we do to two fixed points: 
our human nature and our supernature, 
the life of grace. Dr.-Walsh prefers the 
term, Christocentric, because “‘it seems 
to be obvious that it is better to speak 
of a humanism that is Christ-centered 
rather than of one that is God-centered.”’ 
Christ is the perfect Model. St. Luke’s 
classic summary of the hidden life, ‘‘He 
advanced in wisdom and age and grace 
with God and men,” gives us a perfect 
picture of the full stature of a Christian 
humanist. Though the Christocentric 
humanist would gladly achieve a mas- 
tery of classical literature, he does not 
identify humanism with mere academic 
training. This Christocentric outlook 
makes him a lover of wisdom and beauty 
and a lover of political order, but it 
makes him also a saint and a perfect 
gentleman. Humanism is as available 
for the peasant and the worker as it is 
for the student of literature. Pére Fran- 
gois Charmot lays down as the only con- 
dition that “‘all work must be oriented 
towards the ideal man which is, poten- 
tially, in us all,” and he quotes Pére 
André Brémond: “Every man is called 
to the highest culture, just as every 
Christian is called to holiness.” 








Questions Answerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Devotions in Public or 
Semi-Public Chapels 


Question: Who has the right to direct 
devotions in public or semi-public chap- 
els, the Sisters or the chaplain? Can the 
chaplain use the private prayers of the 
Sisters for these devotions without the 
approval of the local Ordinary? 

SacERDOS INCERTUM. 


Answer: If these prayers or devotions 
are a part of the rule or approved cus- 
toms of the community, and these are 
approved by Rome, nothing further is 
required. If they are private prayers 
that carry no imprimatur, they should 
not be recited without the approval of 
the local Ordinary. Ofcourse, the chap- 
lain is the one to direct the devotions as 
an authorized priest; but he cannot 
interfere with devotions approved by 
either the Holy See or the local Ordinary. 

As to novena prayers and similar 
readings, if these carry an imprimatur of 
any kind, they may be presumed proper 
in the absence of disapproval by the lo- 
cal Ordinary. 


Pastor’s or Church’s Name 
in Telephone Directory? 


Question: Instead of bawling out 
“*Ohio Priest”’ for traveling en civile, why 
did you not answer him in the matter of 
telephone listing under the pastor’s 
name and not of the church? As I 
understand the matter, the phone com- 
pany will not list the name of the church 
unless an extra phone is installed there. 
So, the listing of the name of the pastor 
is not really vanity, but economy; he is 
saving money. Why pay practically 


double for a useless second phone unless 
it might provide something for the altar 
boys to play with? 

Priest on Hupson. 


Answer: No doubt, our en civile priest 
on holiday meant that the pastor should 
have the telephone in the name of the 
church and not in his own name as a 
matter of handy reference. 


Do Synodal Regulations for 
Mass Stipends Oblige in 


Justice? 


Question: What obligation have we 
priests to follow a new regulation in a 
recent synod regarding Mass stipends? 
The new regulation reads: ‘‘The offer- 
ings for manual stipends in this diocese 
shall be: Low Masses, $1; Low Masses 
rn days specified, $2; Sung Masses, 

5.” 
Many priests say they are going to 
stick to the old regulation of $1 for all 
Low Masses. Are we bound to follow 
the new law under pain of sin? 

Unus DE IL11s, 


Answer: The Code provides that a 
priest may accept less than the ordinary 
stipend, if this is not forbidden by dio- 
cesan statutes. So the question here is: 
just what is the meaning of the new regu- 
lation? 

I would think that most priests would 
be anxious for the increased stipend 
when they obligate themselves to a cer- 
tainday. There is every equity for hav- 
ing a $2 stipend for that. The late 
Cardinal Archbishop of St. Louis made 
this same regulation as early as 1929. 
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The $1 stipend at the present time is the 
equivalent of a $.30 stipend in 1890. In 
fact, I think our present stipend goeg 
back to the Third Council of Baltimore, 
a time when an unskilled workman got a 
dollar for a day’s work of ten hours. 
Now there is a much overdue movement, 
after something like fifteen years, to in- 
crease the federal minimum wage to 
$.75 an hour. Quite recently a priest 
was telling me that he is the censor of a 
book that contends the minimum wage 
for a family of five persons in one of our 
big cities of the mid-West is upward of 
$4000; yet, after the First World War 
$2000 was considered a comfort wage for 
the same kind of family. 

If the local Ordinary meant that a 
priest should take either $2 or nothing 
for a Mass on a specified day, then there 
is an obligation in legal justice to obey. 
Of course, a priest is always free to say a 
Mass gratis for the poor; also for those 
whom he looks upon as_ benefactors. 
Many would say that it is an anachro- 
nism to have a dollar in this country for 
any kind of Mass stipend, since its pur- 
chasing power is not more than a third 
of what it was before the Second World 
War. I have heard of an Eastern dio- 
cese allowing $3 for an announced Mass. 
And if we take the stipend for a given 
day to mean that, if the priest cannot 
say the Mass himself, he is obligated to 
have another priest say it on the same 
day, and then the $2 stipend seems to 
be somewhat dated. 


A Young Assistant with Many 
Sacramental Difficulties 


Questions: Would you please answer 
the following questions in the HomiLETIc? 

(1) When a marriage is to take place 
in this parish, and one of the parties 
comes from another parish, whose duty 
is it to send an announcement of the 
marriage to the other pastor (for the 
publication of the banns), the pastor’s or 
the party’s? There seems to be no uni- 
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form practice concerning this, at least in 
this part of the country. When the 
pastor of this parish performs a mar- 
riage, must he first have a written state- 
ment from the other pastor that the 
banns were announced, or may he take it 
for granted? 

(2) What is the correct manner of 
announcing the banns? In the new 
Marriage Ritual a form is given which 
mentions the names of the father and 
mother of the parties contracting mar- 
riage. . Here the general practice is 
merely to announce the names of the 

arties and the parish to which they be- 
ong. 

(3) In recording the baptism of a 
child legally adopted, whose names are 
to be given under the title of ‘‘ Father 
and Mother”—the names of the real 
parents, or those of the civilly legal 
parents? 

(4) A few years ago, permission was 
given to omit the use of saliva in the 
ceremony of baptism. Is the touching 
of the ears and nostrils also to be 
omitted, or is this ceremony still be be 
retained? : 

(5) How much of the ceremony of 
baptism may be repeated in English 
after the Latin prayers have been said? 
Some of the ceremony books give a few 
translations, others more, some the 
whole ceremony of baptism. 

(6) In some churches, the people and 
sometimes even priests in the sanctuary 
kneel while the choir sings the Incarnatus 
est of the Credo. Is there any reason for 
this (except on Christmas and Annuncia- 
tion)? 

DvuBITANs. 


Answers: (1) That Instruction on the 
pre-nuptial investigation issued in 1941 
orders that, when the banns are pub- 
lished outside the diocese, the notice is 
to be sent both ways through the Chan- 
cery. And the same Instruction recom- 
mends that the filled-in questionnaires 
and the other documents demanded be 
sent to the Chancery for a nihil obstat 
before marriage is performed. So, when 
the Chancery doesn’t order this sending 
of the banns within the same diocese 
through the Chancery, it is enough that 
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the pastor of the bride or the pastor who 
is performing the marriage (of the hus- 
band in exceptional cases), send the 
notification for the banns to the other 
parish—even to parishes where the per- 
son has lived for a year after reaching 
twelve and fourteen, respectively. 
When the diocese does not demand that 
the other church or churches of banns be 


notified through the Chancery, then due © 


notification would seem sufficient; for 
that which would be done ordinarily can 
be presumed to be done, and that applies 
in this case. 

(2) The parents’ names should be men- 
tioned, because in the Investigation it- 
self this is done. 

(3) Where there is a formal civil adop- 
tion of the child before baptism, I would 
think the adopted parents’ names should 
be put in as the parents, but some no- 
tation should be made of the natural 
parents, if this can be done without vio- 
lating a natural secret. In this last 
event some notation should be made on 
the record that fuller information is in 
the Chancery; and then the real names 
should be in a secret record of the Chan- 
cery. But the notification on the bap- 
tismal record should be in the nature of a 
cipher, containing nothing that would 
even arouse suspicion when the natural 
parents are completely unknown as far 
as juridical proof is concerned—I mean 
lawful juridical proof. 

(4) The permission mentioned was 
given where there was a danger of con- 
tagion or a question of hygiene, either 
reason being sufficient for omitting this 
phase of the ceremony. Hence, in the 
case of a grown convert the real or the 
presumed squeamishness of the convert 
would seem a just reason for the omis- 
sion. In other instances the ceremony 
should be used. 

(5) I would think that as much of the 
baptismal prayers might be read in 
English as discretion suggests. Hence, 


in the ordinary infant baptism I would 
think that few of these prayers would be 
read, and in the baptism of adults rela- 
tively many. I think that the Balti- 
more Council authorized an English edi- 
tion of the entire ceremony; and this 
would seem to sanction making use of 
these prayers in English to the extent 
that prudence dictates. 

(6) Of course, the ecclesiastical choir 
proper as found in regular and secular 
chapters does not kneel for the singing of 
the Incarnatus est of the Credo except on 
the two days you mentioned, Christmas 
and the Annunciation. ‘That would be 
the proper thing to do in any church also 
at High Mass; but in all sorts of 
churches even more important rubrics 
are not carried out properly, for during 
High Masses and Solemn Masses the 
congregations seem to have their own 
rubrics. This is a point for diocesan 
regulation, and yet nothing prevents the 
individual parish from doing the proper 
thing. Here at Kenrick the choir does 
what is prescribed, but this seems to be 
carried out in High Masses in few parish 
churches that I have visited. 


What about Pre-Religious 
Vows? 


Question: A Sister wants to know if 
she must make known to her superiors a 
rivate vow which she took years ago. 
e vow has to do only with her interior 
life, and has no effect on community 
regulations or life except an indirect and 

a most beneficial one. 
PRESBYTER RoGartus. 


Answer: If the vow were taken before 
the entrance of this Sister into religion, it 
would seem to be suspended by Canon 
1315 of the Code. If it were taken after 
her entrance, I don’t suppose it is sus- 
pended, since the limitation of human 
rights mentioned in 1315 has to be inter- 
preted strictly. The purpose of this 
limitation, according to Father Creusen, 
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is to do away with all scruples on the 
part of a Religious in reference to previ- 
ous vows. In the event, then, that the 
vow was taken before the Religious 
entered, the obligation remains sus- 
pended but the acts are not forbidden as 
the exercise of this or that virtue, if the 
same is in keeping with the regulations of 
community life and pertain to the inter- 
nal forum. As hinted above, she might 
even renew the original vow, if a prudent 
confessor permitted it; but in no case is 
there any obligation to notify the super- 
ioress of anything pertaining purely to 
the internal life. 


A Seminary Professor Takes 
Exception to Two Previous 
Answers 


Questions: On page 458 of previous 
issue the answer which I find incorrect 
is: ‘‘and this spacing of Baptism and 
Holy Communion seems to have every- 
thing in its favor.”” Yet, Canon 753, 
§ 2, clearly states: ‘“‘Nisi graves urgen- 
tesque cause obsint, adultus baptizatus 
statim Misse sacrificio assistat et sa- 
cram communionem percipiat.” The 
same is repeated in the Roman Ritual, 
Tit. ii, cap 3, n 7. 

Again on page 380 it is stated: “‘ You 
are quite right in thinking that any and 
all persons baptized and in danger of 
death and not yet confirmed, can be 
confirmed by a pastor or a substitute 
pastor (italics inserted) within the limits 
of his parish.” I think that the term 
substitute pastor is misleading, and 
might cause vicarii substituti to admin- 
ister the Sacrament of Confirmation 
invalidly. 

ANTECEsSOR JuRIS CANONICI. 

Answers: (1) I think that you will 
agree with what Vermeersch and Creu- 
sen say in their “Epitome,” II, § 39— 
that the term sfatim can mean as much 
as three days; and that the law itself 
does not prohibit a delay that does not 
run into a long while (diu); and I would 
think’ that this in the matter of baptism 
would be something like a month or so. 


But justifying reasons in any case would 
be quite sufficient for postponing the 
First Communion for something like a 
month or more. These reasons could be 
to supplement the instruction and to get 
the person into the way of going to Con- 
fession weekly for three or four weeks 
after his baptism, and then giving him 
Communion on the Sunday after that 


- last Confession. Vermeersch and Creu- 


sen instance persecution as a reason for 
continuing the catechumenate as a real 
test of faith; they mention also that in 
schools children of non-Catholic or un- 
baptized parents might be tested out by 
postponing their baptism until they re- 
turn to the bosom of their family. I had 
in mind converts at an Inquiry Class 
that may last only three months—with 
two classes a week plus a little personal 
attention, and some of these people liv- 
ing in different parishes from that in 
which the Inquiry Class is held. In 
cases of this kind I think there is grave 
reason for postponing the First Com- 
munion for a matter of weeks. The 
Code does urge that in cathedral 
churches some converts be baptized on 
Holy Saturday; in Rome I think that 
this is done. And I wonder if the 
phrase, slatim Misszx sacrificio assistat 
el sacram communionem percipiat, is not 
a literal transfer from this practice to 
other receptions of converts, but with a 
meaning adapted to the given circum- 
stances. 

Convert-making is beginning to grow, 
and quite notably in some places; and 
there is a real danger of not having these 
neophytes solidly grounded not only in 
the knowledge of faith but also in the 
practice of the faith when their formal 
instruction is over. Even here, though, 
there is liable to be a neglect of the real 
follow-up work when the convert be- 
comes a full-fledged neophyte. Your 
observations will arouse attention;to a 
much-needed subject of consideration. 
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(2) I quite agree with you that the 
term substitute pastor is at least ambigu- 
ous, and taken in the sense of the substi- 
tute vicar it is false; for only administra- 
tors of parishes qualify under the de- 
cree—in addition to formal and equiva- 
lent pastors, and these latter include 
only the actual pastors of collegiate or 
religious parishes together with priests 
in mission territory permanently as- 
signed to a given territory for parochial 
functions. 


Priest Has Been Looking for 
That Very Kind of Religious 
Course 


Question: Many thanks for your ex- 
cellent article on ‘‘A Scientist Comes 
Home” and for your valuable incidental 
comments thereon in the article appear- 
ing in the March issue of the HomILETIC. 
Would you please send me the name of 
the publisher of the course referred to on 
page 419 in these words, “‘some twenty 
years ago a course of religion was put on 
the market by one of our dioceses with a 
priest and a Sister as co-authors. 
Where that system has been followed, 
etc.” I belong to a teaching congrega- 
tion and had about two or three fairly 
full teaching years; and I am most in- 
terested in the struggle to vitalize the 
religious course. 

CANADIAN PRIEST. 


Answer: The course referred to is 
known as the De Paul Course, and was 
written by Reverend A. P. Schorsch, 
C.M., Ph.D., and his blood sister, Sister 
M. Dolores, 0.S.B. (Chicago Catholic 
Board of Education, 3 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois). The course 
consists of a work book for the pupil in 
each of the grades and also a teacher’s 
guide for each of the grades; and I think 
that the volumes sell for sixty cents 
apiece, paper bound. Each volume of 
the teacher’s guide is a storehouse of per- 
tinent information, and some of the vol- 
umes (especially Nos. 7 and 8) contain 


more about the Church than will be 
found in most manuals of theology. 
Father Schorsch himself is somewhat an 
all-around genius and got his Ph.D. at 
Louvain in experimental psychology; 
his Sister was Supervisor of the Bene- 
dictine Schools in Chicago when she col- 
laborated with her brother. 

Of course, a minority of religious 
teachers have always taught their sub- 
ject in an interesting way, because they 
themselves have absorbed the matter 
and, in addition, they have had insight 
enough to present it in a live manner. 
But the Chicago system enables the 
routinist (and his or her name is legion) 
so to present religion that the ordinary 
child absorbs it, because by virtue of the 
very method he assimilates an enormous 
amount of religious knowledge that he 
would never have gotten a fraction of 
from routinists teaching by way of mem- 
orizing and definition—even when the 
class was conducted by a natural-born 
teacher. 


Canadian University Professor 
Wonders 


Question: In the January number of 
the Hommetic the principle is laid down 
that Catholics are allowed to send in to 
the government false income returns, if 
they have spent money on charity, or 
think themselves subject to unfair hard- 
ships on other accounts. Is this view 
commonly agreed upon by theologians? 
The argument seems to place the indi- 
vidual citizen in a position opposite the 
State. Whatever could be said of this 
in a dictator State, or even in a mon- 
archy (where the private citizen has 
nothing to do with government), it does 
seem that in a democracy it should be 
different from that. All the citizens, of 
which he is one, govern through their 
representatives. Inequalities do occur, 
are bound to occur. “Nearly all general 
laws, and they have to be general, hurt 
some groups or individuals. They are 
—— to suffer for the common > 

ides, a democracy does not rely on 
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force and fear for obedience to its laws, 
but on the good will of its citizens. If 
the principle mentioned were acted on 
generally, would it not undermine the 
foundation of the State? 
I am puzzled, and would be grateful 
for a little light. 
SacerDos Mirans. 


Answer: Surely there has been a tend- 
ency among theologians from Lehm- 
kuhl’s time to hold that tax laws espe- 
cially are penal Jaws; and their argu- 
ment has been most classically borne out 
by the experience of the United States in 
collecting income taxes. The argument 
is that, where a government has ways of 
enforcing its laws adequately, there is no 
need of adding an obligation in con- 
science. Our Federal income tax law 
has been so well enforced for some thirty 
years that it proves there is no doubt 
about the ability of the modern govern- 
ment to enforce taxation laws. In this 
country even sales tax laws have been 
well enforced. Besides, governments 
always put the amount expected from 
taxation higher than they hope to get; 
yet, in these latter years our Federal 
government has actually gone beyond 
the expected sum, rather the sum given 
out as expected. Again the generality 
of people act on the motive that it is 
easier; and this succeeds sufficiently to 
enable governments to do all that they 
are justified in doing, and even more. 
We had a tax of twenty per cent on all 
gross income over $500—a tax that fifty 
years ago would be considered exorbi- 
tant. That same income tax reached 
something like ninety per cent on in- 
comes over $200,000. The doctor who 
provoked the original question has a 
large family; and if he takes the law 
literally, he is penalized, for the chances 
are that the vast majority of his col- 
leagues are far less conscientious on the 
matter of taxable income. All sorts of 
subterfuges have been brought about by 
taxation rates that can be easily con- 
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sidered confiscatory. If I remember 
aright, I think Lemkuhl considers that 
modern States count on the generality of 
taxpayers withholding in one way or 
another twenty per cent of their actual 
taxation. So, why penalize a man with 
a conscience and compel him to be con- 
sidered in practice an easy mark—or 
anything else you wish to call one who 
doesn’t balance his candor by his pru- 
dence? Nor do representative govern- 
ments differ substantially from other 
legitimate forms of government. In 
fact, decent monarchs were more sensi- 
tive to the claims of equity and justice 
than our pressure-group-controlled de- 
mocracies. 


Mass Intentions Must Be 
Determined, Not 
Distinguishable 


Question: The question of generic 
Mass intentions, discussed in THE 
HoMILETIc AND Pastorat REvIewW, still 
leaves me puzzled. Agreed it is satis- 
factory if the priest intends to fulfill the 
wish of “‘the giver.” But the “giver” 
or “givers” must be determined; and 
how is anything -determined in those 
cases where the priest knows only the 
number of intentions and makes no fur- 
ther effort to be specific? “For the 
Giver,” unless we know the “giver of 
what” or “‘which giver,” means any 
giver, and the procedure is then such as 
typified by the classical example of in- 
validity—saying a Mass for “‘any one of 
ten who have given an alms.” Such a- 
Mass is equally “‘for the giver.” 

It would be difficult to appeal to gen- 
eral practice for this particular type of 
generic designation. Wherever the 
practice does exist, it may take for 
granted that the priest receiving the in- 
tentions will further determine them by 
categorizing them by time or place, etc. 
And the Chancellor who asked the ques- 
tion can hardly be thought of as alone in 
his misgivings. 

EXCEPTION-TAKING Priest. 

Answer: Let us begin by saying that 
it is one thing for the giver of a stipend to 
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have a determined intention; and it is 
another thing for the priest who cele- 
brates the requested Mass to know who 
the person is or what the intention is. 
We have the same thing in regard to the 
intention when the giver asks the priest 
to say Mass for his or her intention; 
and the priest goes ahead and says the 
Mass. The intention in all its distinct- 
ness, if the giver has made it distinct 
rather than clear, is known to God; and 
that suffices for the fruits of the Mass to 
be applied according to the giver’s inten- 
_ tion or intentions. It would be a differ- 
ent thing if the giver had not made up 
his mind by the time the Mass was 
offered which intention he wanted to 
choose; for then we could say that the 
fruits of the Mass were not applied to 
any one of the intentions that the giver 
was thinking of choosing; but the fruits 
would seem to be applied to the giver 
himself, as to what might be called the 
residuary intention. 

Let us take another instance. Mrs. 
Moriarty asks the local priest to have a 
Mass offered for her intentions. The 
local priest has a surplus of intentions 
and sends Mrs. Moriarty’s intention 
with forty-nine other intentions to a 
classmate of his who is a Vicar Apostolic 
in a pagan land. The Vicar Apostolic 
sends all of his intentions on under the 
headings: pro intentione dantis; pro in- 
ltentionibus dantis, etc., etc. Now, sup- 
posing Mrs. Moriarty’s intention is one 
of twenty-five labelled pro intentionibus 
dantis, would the celebrant have an 
idea any less distinct of what the in- 
tentions are which Mrs. Moriarty elic- 
ited for her one Mass, than if this one 
Mass had been labelled, pro uzore 
Moriarty? 

The previous answer took for granted 
that the intention or the intentions of 
the giver were fully determined, and also 
took for granted that this one Mass 
eventually reached a priest who said it 


for the giver. For that reason the in- 
tention was essentially discharged, but 
not so distinctly discharged as it would 
have been if the priest saying the Mass 
knew each intention of the giver, and 
also knew the giver. For, after all, the 
application of the Mass is made in a 
human way and can be discharged essen- 
tially or integrally; and when this last 
condition is not desired, then the giver is 
not even accidentally defrauded. And 
every giver who asks for a Mass merely 
for his or her intentions waives most of 
what might be called the accidental 
fruits of the Mass. And there would 
seem to be not much difference in the 
application whether or not the celebrant 
knows the name of the giver of the 
Mass—and perhaps even if he knows the 
name and is acquainted with the giver. 
Only the other day, as I write, we had a 
classical example in one of the three 
Masses of All Soul’s Day, which must be 
said for the Holy Father’s intention. 
And if I remember rightly, this intention 
is multiple, and includes all those Masses 
that were provided for by foundations 
that were afterwards sequestrated, as 
well as for Masses that through the fault 
of no one were never said. But the 
omniscience of God takes care of that 
application of each Mass said by nearly 
a half-million priests without any knowl- 
edge of what the inténtion itself in- 
cludes. 


Can Catholic Be Conscientious 
Objector? 


Question: Is it sinful to be a con- 
scientious objector? If not, what can a 
Catholic answer to the following ques- 
tion which appears on the form which 
must be filled out by those seeking ex- 
emption from combat service? ‘‘ What 
teaching of your religion prevents you 
from engaging in combat?”’ 

New York Priest. 


Answer: It is not sinful for a Catholic 
to be a conscientious objector, if the pur- 
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pose of the conscription is to prepare for 
a patently unjust war, a condition sel- 
dom verified beforehand. Sometimes 
even when a war is unjustifiable and is 
already declared, fighting becomes a 
form of national defense as far as future 
generations are concerned, and even as 
far as the present generation is con- 
cerned. 

No Catholic can say that his religion 
prevents him from engaging in a just 
war or a presumptively just war. If his 
country became suddenly anti-Christian 
or Communistic, and was waging a war 
to spread atheistic communism, then he 
certainly could refuse to engage in the 
war because the same war would cer- 
tainly be unjust. It would be much like 
asking the early Christians to offer 
sacrifice to the pagan gods as an act of 
civic obligation. 

In a country like this where the nation 
respects an honest conscience, even if it 
is arrived at by private and erroneous 
judgment, we can easily see how pro- 
vision has to be made by the law for con- 
scientious objectors in respecting the 
alleged rights of conscience—I believe 
the Quakers were always conscientious 
objectors, inconsistently of course, for 
they believe in civil government and its 
right to exist; and if logical, they would 
have to add its right to self-defense, and 
that is all that a just war is—only the 
right of a given civil society to defend 
itself from unjust aggression. 

I don’t see how a Catholic can 
honestly say that his conscience forbids 
him to engage in war because that very 
declaration would make him in effect a 
Protestant who takes his faith and 
morals from fallible private judgment 
instead of the infallible Church of Christ. 
I admit that the law of conscription may 
be construed as a probable penal law, 
and therefore not binding in conscience. 
But I hardly see how a Catholic without 
sin could escape the operation of the 
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same penal law, unless he flees his 
country or incurs a risk that is more 
dangerous to himself and relatives than 
submitting wholeheartedly and sensibly 
to conscription. John the Baptist didn’t 
tell the soldiers long ago to get out of the 
army but he did tell them to be content 
with their pay, seemingly meaning that 
they were not to engage in any shake- 
down games, 


What Is the Poor Mother to 
Do in This Case? 


Question: Mary Doe, a practical 
Catholic, is separated from her husband 
and has been civilly divorced. There 
are two children of the marriage, both 
girls, whose ages are about 9 and 15. 
The father has attempted civil marriage 
subsequent to the separation and is 
living with his second “wife.” 

The mother, Mary Doe, has the 
daughters living with her and is neces- 
sarily employed in order to support 
them. Before the separation she and 
her husband were partners in practising 
their profession. Since the separation 
she has had considerable difficulty be- 
cause she assumed the burden of numer- 
ous debts contracted by her husband— 
some of them apparently because of 
his dishonest and unethical practices. 
As a result of the twofold burden of 
supporting her children and liquidating 
these past debts she has not been able 
to afford luxuries. According to the 
terms of the divorce the father is per- 
mitted to visit his children once a month 
in their home. 

In a number of ways the father has 
managed to disturb the children through 
showing them favors which could make 
them resentful of the lack of luxury 
which cannot be afforded them by their 
mother. He calls them by long dis- 
tance telephone, occasionally visits 
them, and treats them to things which 
are not necessary and are expensive. 
For example, while the mother finds it 
difficult to even keep them well-clothed, 
he might give the nine-year-old child 
an expensive wrist watch for her birth- 
day. 

The mother has never held to the 
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terms of the divorce, and has permitted 
him to take the children on outings. 
Quite naturally she does not approve 
of their associating with the woman 
who has taken her place, and has dis- 
covered that at times she was present 
on these outings. It disturbs her 
greatly to discover that the children 
have been led into the habit of deceiving 
her in this matter, and it is only by 
accident that she learns that they have 
been with this other woman. 

She is torn between the desire to 
have the children enjoy the occasional 
companionship of their father and the 
desire to bring them up in the way 
she thinks best. She wishes to know 


just what is her obligation, either in 
charity or in justice, in the matter of 
permitting the father to lavish in- 
appropriate favors upon them and per- 
mitting him to take them out of her 
sight, and probably keep them in the 
company of his present “wife.” 

ConsuLTUS PRESBYTER PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: Justice and charity to the 
children and _ self-respect for herself 
dictate that the mother should allow 
the separated husband to see the chil- 
dren only in her presence, and should 
forbid him to make them any presents 
without her previous permission. 
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Roman ])ocuments 


Selected and Translated from Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Law on Form of Marriage 
Amended as of January 1, 1949 


The following Motu Proprio of His 
Holiness constitutes the first amendment 
introduced into the Code of Canon Law.? 
For that reason and the fact that it em- 
bodies an important change of discipline, 
it is of particular significance. 


“The Decree ‘Ne temere’ issued by 
the order of Our Predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius X, decreed (art. XI) 
that all baptized in the Catholic 
Church were bound to the observance 
of the form of marriage fixed in the 
Council of Trent, even if later they 
defected from the Church. 

“Yet, so as not to invalidate the 
marriages of those who, being born of 
non-Catholics and baptized in the 
Catholic Church, should grow up from 
infancy in heresy or schism, or in- 
fidelity or without any religion, it was 
stated in the Code of Canon Law that 
the baptized of this category are not 
bound to the observance of the canon- 
ical form of marriage. 

But indeed thirty years’ experi- 
ence has proven sufficiently that 
the exemption from the observance of 
the canonical form of marriage 
granted to the baptized in the Catho- 
lic Church of this category was not 
for the true good of souls, and even 
time after time increased the difficul- 
ties in the solution of cases. For this 
reason it has seemed expedient to Us 
that the aforementioned exemption be 
revoked. 

“And therefore We, having heard 
the Most Eminent and Reverend 
Fathers of the Supreme Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, by Our 


1 Acta Ap. Sed., XL, 305-306. 
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own act and with the fullness of Apos- 
tolic power, have decreed and ordained 
that all baptized in the Catholic 
Church are bound to observe the 
canonical form of marriage. We ab- 
rogate therefore the latter clause of 
the second paragraph of Canon 1099, 
and We order that the words ‘item ab 
acatholicis nati, etsi in Ecclesia catho- 
lica baptizati, qui ab infantili etate in 
heresi vel schismate aut infidelitate 
vel sine ulla religione adoleverunt, 
quoties cum parte acatholica contrax- 
erint’ be expunged from Canon 1099. 

“Taking this occasion, We admonish 
missionaries and other priests to ob- 
serve conscientiously the prescripts of 
Canons 750-751. 

“‘We command therefore that these 
Apostolic Letters given by Our own 
act be carried in the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis, and We ordain that what is con- 
tained therein take its effect from 
January 1, 1949. 

“All contrary things notwithstand- 
ing, even those deserving of special 
mention. 

“Given from Castel Gandolfo, near 
Rome, on August 1, Feast of St. Peter 
in Chains, in the year of 1948, the 
10th of Our Pontificate.” 


Henceforth the fact of being baptized 
in the Catholic Church automatically 
carries with it subjection to the canonical 
form. For this and other reasons, bap- 
tism should be administered in the 
Catholic Church to the infant children 
of non-Catholics only in so far as the law 
allows. Further, the marriage of anyone 
already baptized as a Catholic, con- 
tracted on or after January 1, 1949, 
without observance of the canonical 
form is definitely invalid. Diocesan 
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curias and courts will welcome this sim- 
plification of the law, since it will no 
longer be essential to establish complete 
absence of Catholic upbringing for the 
offspring of non-Catholic or mixed 
marriages. The mere fact or absence of 
Catholic baptism will be the decisive 
point. However, all marriages con- 
tracted before January 1, 1949, are 
governed by the original text of the law. 
The decree is not retroactive, making 
invalid marriages that were contracted 
validly because of exemption from the 
canonical form. The old cases will still 
cause many practical difficulties of in- 
terpretation. 


Pastor’s Faculty to Confirm 
Extended 


Canon 782, § 4, limits the faculty to 
confirm enjoyed by a priest of the Latin 
Rite to the faithful of his own Rite un- 
less the faculty expressly states other- 
wise. It is a well-known fact that many 
Catholics of the Oriental Rites are 
scattered throughout the world, es- 
pecially as an aftermath of the first and 
second World Wars, and being minis- 
tered to from childhood by priests of the 
Latin Rite they often forget their Orien- 
tal affiliation and regard themselves as 
Latins. This condition endangers the 
validity of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion in many instances, when it is con- 
ferred by priests of the Latin Rite in 
virtue of special indult, particularly that 
recently granted to pastors for use in 
danger of death arising from illness.” 

“Therefore, this Sacred Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church, having 
taken counsel with the Sacred Con- 
gregation for Sacramental Discipline, 
so as to provide properly for the wel- 
fare of the faithful of the Oriental 

Rites residing outside their native 


lands under the jurisdiction of Latin 
Ordinaries and for the reverence due 


2 HomILETIC AND PastToRAL REVIEW, 
XLVII, 475-481. 


to the Sacraments, has deemed it 
necessary suppliantly to beseech His 
Holiness, Our Lord Pius XII, Pope by 
Divine Providence, that, whenever 
priests of the Latin Rite by lawful in- 
dult may administer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation validly and lawfully to 
the faithful of their own Rite, they be 
enabled to confer it (provided it was 
evidently not conferred immediately 
after baptism, as is the custom) also 
upon the faithful of the Oriental Rites, 
whose spiritual care remains entrusted 
to them, according to the norm of the 
Apostolic Constitution ‘Orientalium 
Dignitas’ of November 30, 1894, 
article nine of which decreed: ‘Any 
Oriental residing outside the patriar- 
chal territory is under the ministry 
of the Latin clergy.’. . . 

“The same, us is evident, must be 
said to apply likewise whenever the 
Sacrament of Confirmation can be 
conferred according to the aforemen- 
tioned Decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation for Sacramental Discipline. 

‘*His Holiness has graciously deigned 
to approve this request, humbly sub- 
mitted to Him by the undersigned 
Cardinal Secretary of this Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Oriental Church in 
an audience of last February 28. At 
the same time He ordered publication 
by the present decree.’”* 


The text of the above Decree makes 
no distinction as to Orienta] Rites. At 
first sight, therefore, it might seem that 
a Latin priest could use his faculty in 
behalf of any Oriental! Catholic not al- 
ready confirmed. Yet, a closer reading 
of the Decree brings out clearly that it is 
for the benefit of the Oriental Catholics 
who are under the jurisdiction of Latin 
Ordinaries, the implication being that 
those under their own Ordinaries (such 
as the Greek Ruthenians of the United 
States and Canada) are not included 
within the scope of the Decree. At 
least, it would seem rash for a pastor to 
confirm a Greek Ruthenian Catholic in 
danger of death from illness until the 
Oriental Congregation authorizes that 


® Acta Ap. Sed., XL, 422-423. 
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more explicity. In all instances in which 
he dees use the faculty to confirm an 
Oriental, the pastor should assure him- 
self that the subject is not an Oriental 
dissident and that he has not been con- 
firmed before, especially in infancy. 


Declaration on “Pro Perfidis 
Judaeis’”’ by the Congregation 
of Rites 

“In that double petition in which 
Holy Mother Church implores the 
mercy of God even for the Hebrew 
people in the solemn orations of Good 
Friday, these words occur: ‘perfidi 
judzi’ and ‘judaica perfidia.’ Therefore 
the question has been raised as to the 
true meaning of this Latin expression, 
especially since in the various transla- 
tions made into the vernacular for the 
use of the faithful these words have 
been rendered by expressions which 
appear offensive to the ears of that 
people. 

“This Sacred Congregation, asked 
about the matter, has deemed it 
necessary only to declare this: ‘Ex- 
pressions, the sense of which is “un- 
belief. infidels in belief,’ are not to be 
disapproved in vernacular transla- 
tions.’ ’’4 


The Congregation of Rites makes it 
quite clear that the Church intends no 
offense to Jewish people by her official 
prayers. At the same time it does not 


decree how the Latin of these prayers ° 


is to be translated. That is within the 
province of the local Ordinary (Canon 
1390). The Congregation merely states 
that no objection can be taken to render- 
ing the Latin in the sense of “unbelief” 
or “‘disbelief.”” There exists substantial 
grounds for such a rendition.® 


Responses of the Code 
Commission on Canons 1099 
and 1052° 


I—Regarding the Form for the 
Celebration of Marriage 


4 Acta Ap. Sed., XL, 342. 
6 Cfr. Theological Studies, VIII, 80-87. 
* Acta Ap. Sed., XL, 386. 
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“D. Is Canon 1099, § 1, n. 3, der- 
ogated from by the prescript of 
Canon 1097, § 2, in fine? 

“R. In the negative.” 


Oriental Catholics who marry Latins 
are subject to the law of canonical form. 
At the same time the marriage is not 
always entered before a priest of the 
Latin Rite. When an Oriental pastor of 
the place assists at the marriage, he acts 
in fulfillment of Canon 1099 § 1, n. 3, and 
not contrary to it. He must, therefore, 
be sure that all requirements of the 
canonical form, for validity and liceity, 
are verified. 


IIl—Regarding Dispensation from 
Matrimonial Impediments 


“D. Is Canon 1052 to be so under- 
stood that a dispensation sought 
from a certain and determined 
impediment holds also for an- 
other impediment of the same 
species in an equal or lower de- 
gree which is not mentioned in 
the supplicatory libellus in good 
or bad faith; or rather only in 
such a way that the dispensa- 
tion from the impediment ex- 
pressed is not invalidated by the 
non-mention of another im- 
pediment of the same species in 
an equal or lower degree? 

“R. In the affirmative to the first 
part; in the negative to the 
second.” 


The doubt here resolved has been 
occasioned by the wording of Canon 
1052: “‘Dispensatio . . . concessa.. . 
valet....”’ It might seem from this that 
only the dispensation as granted is valid. 
Such indeed was the effect of a dispensa- 
tion granted under the pre-Code law un- 
less it contained a special clause to the 
contrary. But now, even in the absence 
of a saving clause and notwithstanding 
the issuance of the dispensation by an 
authority below the Holy See, the dis- 
pensation granted will remove not only 
the impediment mentioned in the peti- 
tion but any other of the same species 
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not mentioned, provided this latter is 
not of a higher degree (e.g., is not of the 
second degree of consanguinity or affin- 
ity when the one mentioned is only of 
the third degree). 


Recent Pontifical Documents 
on Catholic Action 


His Holiness has issued two important 
statements on the official lay apostolate 
of the Church. The first, a letter in 
English to the Hierarchy of India, is a 
summary statement of the entire pro- 
gram.’ The second defines the relation- 
ship of the Sodality of Our Lady with 
Catholic Action. The Sodality is de- 
clared to be a true part of Catholic Ac- 
tion. The following excerpts from the 
two papal documents deserve particular 
attention. 


The Nature of Catholic Action 


“Catholic Action, wherein the first 
and essential duty of personal sancti- 
fication is combined with an intense 
apostolic activity under the mandate 
and encouragement of the Hierarchy, 
provides an excellent means whereby 
the faithful, intensifying their own 
spiritual life and deepening their re- 
ligious convictions, may confer on the 
nation those blessings which accrue 
to civil society from the due observ- 
ance of the divine law and the zealous 
fulfillment of Christian duties. ... 
‘Having as its aim and purpose the 
promotion of the Kingdom of Christ, 
it is obvious that Catholic Action 
transcends the aims of political par- 
ties and provides an apostolate 
whereby Catholics, without distinc- 
tion of age, or sex, or class, or party, 
may promote whatever pertains to 
religion and morality. In so far as 
such activity is a direct collaboration 
of the laity in the spiritual and pas- 
toral work of the Church, clearly it 
must be subordinated to the authority 
of the Bishops whom, under the 
jurisdiction of the Vicar of Christ, 


7 Acta Ap. Sed., XL, 328-331. 
8 Acta Ap. Sed., XL, 393-402. 





‘the Holy Ghost hath placed to rule 
the Church of God’ in their respective 
dioceses. In its social aspects also, 
where it may exert an impact on civil 
society, this sharing of the laity in the 
apostolic work of the Church must 
likewise be guided and directed by the 
Hierarchy, which is, for Catholics, the 
competent authority regarding the 
moral implications of questions arising 
in the social-economic order.”’ 


Qualities of the Lay Apostle 


“The guiding principle, therefore, of 
all those who collaborate in this 
apostolate should be sentire cum Ec- 
clesia, to have the mind of the Church, 
to be intimately acquainted with the 
doctrine of the Church which is ‘the 
pillar and the ground of truth.’ Where- 
fore, we commend to you, Venerable 
Brethren, in a special manner the 
necessity of sound religious training 
and moral formation of all who under- 
take this apostolate. They must be 
‘nourished up in the words of faith and 
of good doctrine’ and ‘exercise them- 
selves unto godliness.” In a word, 
they must undergo a training which 
embraces the whole man, and which 
brings mind and heart and will into 
subjection to Christ, so that each 
apostle of Catholic Action may show 
himself ‘an example of good works in 
doctrine, in integrity.’ It is this in- 
tegrity of Christian life, solidly 
grounded in doctrine, nourished by 
the frequent reception of the Sacra- 
ments, supported by prayer and the 
practice of Christian virtue, that 
characterizes the Catholic Actionist 
and makes him a faithful soldier of 
Christ in his home, in his work or pro- 
fession and in every phase of his social 
life.” 


Contribution of the Clergy 
and Religious 


“This task of training falls pri- 
marily on the clergy and Religious, 
who, by the zealous fulfillment of this 
sacred duty, will provide an ever-in- 
creasing number of fervent men and 
women and of youth, who, obedient to 
the voice of the Supreme Pastor and to 
the directions of their Bishops, will 
become devoted and earnest co- 
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workers in leading others to God and 
to His Holy Church. Here then is a 
special field for your zealous collab- 
orators, for those generous souls con- 
secrated to Catholic Action, whose one 
desire is to devote themselves to the 
spreading of the Kingdom of Christ. 

“With all Our heart, therefore, We 
commend to the clergy and faithful 
committed to your care this admirable 
apostolate, which corresponds so ef- 
fectively to the needs of the Church in 
these days.” 


Rightful Diversity within 
Catholic Action ; 

“For, as the Apostolic See has very 
often declared, ‘Catholic Action does 
not exist within a closed sphere,’ 
bound rigidly, as it were, by certain 
prescribed limits not to be trans- 
gressed; nor is it such that it seeks to 
achieve its objective in a singular way 
and manner, so as to destroy or ab- 
sorb other active Catholic groups in- 
stead of deeming it necessary to bring 
these together, to unite them ami- 
cably, to turn the gains of one to the 
benefit of the others, with complete 
harmony, unity and charity of spirit. 
Indeed, as We have very recently 
warned, in this excellent apostolic 
zeal, so approved by Us, the mistake 
of some should be avoided who desire 
to reduce to one form whatever is 
undertaken for the good of souls. This 
manner of acting must be said to de- 
part completely from the mind of the 
Church, which in no way approves 
that kind of limiting of growth and 
development of life that assigns to one 
certain organization or parish all forms 
of apostolic works. She rather favors 
a multiple unity in the fulfillment of 
such works, directed to one goal by 
joint efforts, with true fraternal co- 
operation under the guidance of the 
Bishops. Such groups will more 
readily achieve this harmonious agree- 
ment, well-ordered unity and mutual 
understanding, that We have so often 
recommended, to the degree that, with 
all controversy as to first places put 
aside, loving each other with fraternal 
charity, vying with each other in 

- honor, seeking God’s glory alone, they 
persuade themselves that they become 
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greater than others when they have 
learned to give them the first places.” 


Sodality of Mary a Form 
of Catholic Action 


“Since all this is so, whether their 
rules are considered or their nature, 
purpose, undertakings and accom- 
plishments, the Sodalities of Mary 
lack none of the marks that charac- 
terize Catholic Action, since this in- 
deed, as Our Predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius XI, declared so often, 
is rightly defined: ‘the apostolate of 
the faithful who assist the Church and 
aid her pastoral ministry by complet- 
ing it in a certain manner.’ 

“The structure and particular char- 
acteristics of the Sodalities of Mary 
constitute no obstacle to their being 
called with full right: ‘Catholic Ac- 
tion taken up under the leadership and 
inspiration of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. As they have been, they are 
and will be the assurance and safe- 
guard of a more glorious Catholic 
spiritual training. .. . 

“TX. In enrolling members those 
should be carefully selected who, not 
satisfied with a common and ordinary 
kind of life, strive to attain even diffi- 
cult heights in their heart, according 
to ascetical norms and the exercises of 
piety proposed in the rules. . . .’” 

“XII. Finally, the Sodalities of 
Mary are to be considered to be on the 
same level as other groups pursuing an 
apostolic purpose, whether they are 
federated with these or joined to the 
main body itself of Catholic Action. 
Therefore, since the Sodalities should 
contribute their aid and efforts, under 
the direction and authority of the 
Ordinaries, to every other group, 
it is not necessary that each member 
also enroll in another organization.”’ 


* Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
this provision. It is only in the light of insist- 
ence on the formation of its members as a true 
spiritual élite that the Sodality is qualified to 
be a form of Catholic Action. The Papal state- 
ment on the qualities of the lay apostle, as 
given above, makes such spiritual formation 
essential for Catholic Action. 

10 The Sodality is a form of Catholic Action, 
not the whole of it. It must accept other 
apostolic groups side by side with it, one of 
which may properly be the center for all others. 
However, to be an apostle of the Sodality is 
to be in fact an apostle of Catholic Action. 
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Quinquennial Reports to the 
Congregation of Religious 


A Decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious, dated March 8, 1922, in- 
structed the Religious Superiors men- 
tioned in Canon 510 on how to fulfill the 
duty enjoined by the Canon of making 
quinquennial reports to the Holy See. 
On the basis of an experience of twenty- 
five years with such reports, the Congre- 
gation has now issued a new and more 
comprehensive Instruction on the mat- 
ter.!! Its provisions may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Besides the Abbot Primate, the 
Abbot Superiors of Monastic Congrega- 
tions and the Superiors General of 
Pontifical Religious Institutes, as des- 
ignated in Canon 510, the Superiors 
General of all Pontifical Secular Insti- 
tutes, the Presidents of federated houses 
of Religious Institutes, Societies of 
Common Life and Secular Institutes, 
and (when the aforementioned are not 
in office or otherwise impeded) their 
Vicars, must submit a report every fifth 
year directly to the Congregation. 

2. Superiors of autonomous houses 
of Religious men or women, Societies of 
Common Life and Secular Institutes 
must make a summary quinquennial re- 
port to the local Ordinary (to the Regu- 
lar Superior in the case of nuns subject 
to him). In turn the Ordinary shall for- 
ward a copy of this report to the Con- 
gregation of Religious within a year, to- 
gether with any comments he may deem 
advisable. 

3. The Superior General of all Re- 
ligious Congregations, Societies of Com- 
mon Life and Secular Institutes of dio- 


" Acta Ap. Sed., XL, 378-381. 


cesan right should present a report to the 
Ordinary of the mother house every 
fifth year. This report is to be examined 
by the Ordinaries of the other places 
where houses are established, and a copy 
signed by all forwarded with comments 
to the Congregation of Religious. 

4. All the foregoing reports are 
governed by the following common 
norms: 


(a) Reports are to be “staggered” 
according to the order now in effect, 
with this addition that all Secular 
Institutes and federations of houses 
submit their reports the fifth year of 
the cycle, counting from 1923 (the 
present cycle is 1948-1952). 

(b) Groups reporting directly to 
the Congregation of Religious are to 
do so according to the detailed ques- 
tionnaire to be sent to them. Those 
reporting directly to the Ordinary are 
to follow the briefer form to be ap- 
proved for them. 

(c) Replies must be honest and 
complete. The Congregation reserves 
the right to make further investiga- 
tion in case of incomplete information. 

(d) Before signing it the Superiors 
and their councillors should give care- 
ful consideration to the report, both 
individually and collectively. 

(e) Individual Superiors or coun- 
cillors may, and should, inform the 
Congregation privately of any im- 
portant item not included in the re- 
port against their wishes. Any such 
information should be reported with 
awareness of the seriousness of any 
falsification. 


5. At the end of each year every 
Religious Institute, Society of Common 
Life, Secular Institute and federation 
shall submit directly to the Congrega- 
tion of Religious its prospectus for the 
coming year according to the form to be 
provided. 
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A Martyr Asks for a Smoke 
and a Drink before Execution 


REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 


Referring to Dr. Donovan’s article 
“A Bit of Puritanical Catholicity” 
in the August Homeric, in which he 
wondered whether any Saint or Blessed 
drank or smoked, I read the following in 
Butler’s “‘Lives of the Saints” (August 
22) regarding Blessed John Kemble, 
Mart.: 


“When the under-sheriff, one Digges, 
arrived at the jail, Blessed John 
asked for time to finish his prayers and 
then to smoke a pipe of tobacco and 
have a drink. The governor and un- 
der-sheriff joined him, Digges in his 
turn delaying the execution in order 
to finish his pipe. 

“The first miracle recorded at the 
intercession of Blessed John was in fa- 
vor of the daughter of his denouncer, 
who was cured of an affection of her 
throat by applying to it the rope with 
which the martyr was hung. ; 
Protestant witnesses of his execution 
acknowledged that they never saw one 
die so like a gentleman and so like a 
Christian. He was beatified by Pope 
Pius XI in 1929.” 


OBLATE OF St. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
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REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 


Here is a postscript to Dr. Donovan’s 
article in the August Homietic. It is 
from Butler’s “‘Lives of the Saints” 
(edited and revised by Thurston and 
Attwater) under August 22. 

We are told that Blessed John Kemble 
Martyr, labored as a priest in England 
for fifty-three years, and “during these 
years he gained that reputation for 
goodness which persisted among the 
folk of Monmouthshire almost to our 
day.” And for all that (O tempora, 
O mores!): ‘‘When the under-sheriff, 
one Digges, arrived at the jail Blessed 
John asked for time to finish his prayers 
and then to smoke a pipe of tobacco 
and have a drink. The governor and 
under-sheriff joined him, Digges in his 
turn delaying the execution in order to 
finish his pipe.”” And in a footnote we 
read: “‘This curious and pleasing in- 
cident originated the Herefordshire cus- 
tom of calling the last pipe of a sitting 
‘the Kemble pipe,’ a custom only lately 
fallen into disuse.”” This smoker and 
drinker (I don’t suppose that it was 
water he asked to drink with his pipe) 
was beatified by Pope Pius XI in 1929. 

REDEMPTORIST. 
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The Reign of Law 


The Encyclical “‘Summi Pontificatus”’ 
of Pius XII assigns as “the radical and 
ultimate cause of the evils which we de- 
plore in modern society the disregard 
and the forgetfulness of the natural law.” 
The natural law is the bedrock on which 
the moral order rests; its denial under- 
mines the objectivity of morality and 
opens the door to a subjective and arbi- 
trary construction of moral obligation. 
The results are obvious in the moral con- 


’ fusion of our days. Taught by the over- 


whelming disasters of the present, our 
times are making an effort to recapture 
the neglected concept and reéstablish 
morality on an impregnable basis. 

In a very impressive volume Dr. Rom- 
men offers guidance to those who hon- 
estly seek their way back to a genuine 
conception of the natural law.! The 
title of the original, *‘ Die Ewige Wieder- 
kehr des Naturrechts,”’ suggests the in- 
nate vitality and indestructibility of the 
idea and its stubborn reappearance after 
having been banished. 

In keeping with the title, the first and 
major portion of the work is historical, 
and surveys the varying fortunes of the 
natural law tradition from the Greeks to 
our days. In Greek and Roman thought 
the idea of a law prior to all human legis- 
lation plays a prominent part; in this 
recognition and acceptance of the natu- 
ral law the old pagan philosophers rose 

1 The Natural Law. A Study in Legal and 
Social History and Philosophy. By Dr. Hein- 
rich A. Rommen. Translated by Thomas R. 


Hanley, O.S.B. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.). 


superior to many of our contemporary 
thinkers. After the age of Classical 
philosophy the concept sporadically dis- 
appears and crops up again in philosophi- 
cal literature. In Catholic philosophy 
the tradition was never interrupted, but 
suffered a decline with the general de- 
cay of Scholasticism. The rise of Ra- 
tionalism and Secularism obscured the 
idea, and Positivism had not the sliglt- 
est use for it. Recent times witness a 
rebirth of the concept, and even the 
spread of Totalitarianism has not been 
able to prevent this revival. 


In its main features the author’s 
summary is correct, though perhaps opti- 
mistically colored. Greek and Roman 
philosophers he judges too favorably, 
for, while these thinkers did accept a 
natural law in some form, their notions 
on the subject leave much to be desired. 
Not all will share his optimism with re- 
gard to a contemporary renascence of 
the concept. Closer inspection of mod- 
ern versions of the natural law will show 
that what they mean is not the real 
thing; resemblance to the authentic 
doctrine is frequently only verbal and 
superficial. In our own country the out- 
look is not too promising; our legal 
traditions run in the direction of Posi- 
tivism; Pragmatism and Relativism do 
not provide the soil in which the idea of 
the natural law could take root and 
flourish. 

The second part concerns itself with 
the nature and the contents of the na- 
tural law. It deals with the relation of 
ethics to metaphysics, the source of 
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obligation, the essence of law, the part 
of reason and will in law (voluntas facit 
legem, veritas facit legem), the founda- 
tion and guarantee of rights, property 
rights and their limitations, social 
groups and their mutual relations, the 
State, the international order. In 
view of the abundance of the matter it 
stands to reason that the topics in 
question can only be sketchily treated, 
but they are sharply outlined and clearly 
presented. The aim of the treatise is 
expository rather than argumentative, 
and as a consequence will appeal to a 
more extended circle of readers. The 
translator has done his work quite 
satisfactorily and added a number of 
helpful annotations. 

“The wholesome life is the life lived 
in conformity with the moral law, for 
when morality determines his conduct 
man escapes inner conflicts as well as 
clashes with the social environment. 
Too long psychologists have been telling 
man how he should live, and assumed 
a réle to which they are not entitled. 
It will appear that ethics is more im- 
portant for mental hygiene than psy- 
chology, for ethics is the science of 
right living, which means that it assigns 
to the many factors in the complex 
human make-up their proper place, 
thus bringing about order, harmony, 
integration and stability. It will be 
understood that the moral laws are the 
laws of life, and embrace both the laws 
of psychology and biology. Hence, 
ethics must be restored to its position 
as the chief guide of man. We must 
get rid of the false notion that morality 
is nothing but repression, and that moral 
repression is ever that repression which 
becomes the cause of disturbing com- 
plexes driven into the unconscious. 
Ethics does not strangulate the emotions 
but disciplines, controls, canalizes and 
truly sublimates them. Ethics brings 
back into the life of man the reign of 
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law, and where law rules there is propor- 
tion, poise, balance, wholeness, and 
everything is well. Ethical orientation 
is the imperative need of the hour in 
order that men may learn again to lead 
the good and the sane life. 

Two textbooks on Ethics have come 
to the desk of the reviewer. No one 
expects anything startlingly new in 
manuals of this kind, but we may look 
for a touch of freshness in the handling 
of the matter and a keen sense for the 
special problems of the day. In this 
respect both of the texts are satisfactory, 
though in purpose, manner of treatment 
and selection of topics they differ 
considerably. 

Father McAllister writes primarily 
for nurses, and this aim naturally deter- 
mines the approach to the subject and 
the whole tenor of the treatise.2 A 
very commendable feature of the book - 
is that it seeks to develop moral insight 
and discernment which will enable the 
nurse to rely on her own judgment and 
not to be totally dependent on the 
decisions of others. The utter help- 
lessness of too many when confronted 
by a moral situation is pitiful; unfor- 
tunately this applies to people who in 
other matters are not without intel- 
lectual self-reliance. It is this moral 
incompetence, this inability to appreci- 
ate the implications of an experience, 
to derive practical conclusions from 
general principles, to quickly appre- 
hend the moral import of a situation and 
to see a fact in moral perspective, that 
so frequently makes well-meaning people 
the dupes and victims of plausible 
propaganda. For a nurse who moves 
in an environment beset with moral 
problems, such moral immaturity would 
be disastrous. The author’s emphasis 
on moral alertness, on personal re- 


2 Ethics, With Special Application to the 


Nursing Profession. By Joseph B. McaAllis- 
ter, S.S., Ph.D. (W. B. Saunders Co., Phila- 
delphia). 
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sponsibility, on an enlightened con- 
science and on reasoning morality in the 
nurse is a very felicitous touch. 

As to the contents of the volume it 
can be said that they sufficiently cover 
the ground, though something more 
might have been added about religion 
as the only sound basis of morality and 
the sanctions of the moral law. The 
solutions offered are derived from con- 
vincing arguments and rest on sub- 
stantial proofs. The book will make an 
excellent class manual, and will be 
cherished by the nurse as a vademecum 
providing reliable guidance in her per- 
sonal conduct and the discharge of her 
professional duties. 

Intended for students taking a first 
course in ethics, the text of Father 
Noonan differs both in scope and method 
from the foregoing manual but has 
qualities of its own giving it distinction 
and individuality.* It follows in the 


presentation of the subject the rigorous 
Scholastic method of exposition and 
argumentation. And this is all to the 
good, since it provides the only effective 
remedy for the prevailing looseness of 
thinking. In our days the intellect 
needs even stricter discipline than the 
will. The syllogism is not outmoded, 
and Father Noonan’s close adherence to 
this form of logical procedure is not 
out of date but very timely. In accord 
with Scholastic method the book 
abounds in clarifying definitions and 
well-selected questions, and in general 
measures up to the most exacting 
didactic requirements. 

The quotation from Alexis Carrel on 
the false concept of equality and the 
inherent weakness of democracy is 
rather unhappy. Democracy has dan- 


3 General and Special Ethics. By John P. 
Noonan, S.J. (Loyola University Press, Chi- 


cago, Ill.). 
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| Vo.tume Two of 


THE THREE AGES OF THE 
INTERIOR LIFE 


by Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 


This second volume of The Three Ages of the Interior Life, like the first volume, is throughout 
based on sound theological principles and the teaching of the great masters of the mystical life. 
Its clearness and thoroughness are qualities associated with the name of its eminent Dominican 
author, Father Garrigou-Lagrange. 

The present volume discusses the illuminative way and the unitive way and extraordinary 
graces. Included in the last division are private revelations, stigmatization, ecstasy, prolonged 
abstinence, and such diabolical phenomena as obsession and possession. 

Too often many souls that are in the way of higher spiritual life fail to receive enlightened 
direction. Confessors and other spiritual directors, if they are unfamiliar with the ordinary 
ways of God in this lofty realm, are hesitant to direct such souls in the road to perfection. This 
defect will be remedied by prudent application of the teachings of ascetical and mystical theology 
as set forth in The Three Ages of the Interior Life. 

Souls that earnestly aspire to spiritual growth will likewise profit by a study of these two 
volumes, which may be considered a sound guide on how to become a saint. $7.50 
Previously published: Vol. I, $5.00 

For titles of other Garrigou-Lagrange works published by us, 
write for our new annual Catalog of Catholic Books 


B. Herder Book Ca. 


15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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gerous possibilities, but the aristocracy 
which Carrel would put in its stead is 
likely to turn out far more dangerous. 
Safely we may hold with Chesterton 
against Carrel that the democratic 
majority will more often be right than 
the aristocratic minority. 

The three bocks are unanimous in 
proclaiming the objectivity of morality, 
a truth which contemporary ethics has 
almost forgotten. 

CHARLES Bruen, Pu.D. 


Saintliness for Sinners 


Interest in St. Teresa of Jesus and her 
spiritual doctrine continues to grow. 
A short but authoritative biography! 
offers us an essentially complete account 
of her conversion from worldliness, her 
growth to perfection, her feverish acti- 
vity in winning souls to God and in 
establishing new houses of religion, 
her humble, passionate love for her 
Divine Spouse. Withal, her humanity 
is stamped on every page. 

A suitable companion volume is a 
revised version of St. Teresa’s guide to 
complete union with God, which she 
wrote under obedience.” It is a treatise 
on progression in prayer, written in a 
woman’s imaginative language and 
breathing an abiding joy in God. It 
warns; it encourages; it enlightens. 

The second Thérése is no_ lesser 
figure. She, too, is a valiant Saint. 
Her precocious sanctity is due in no 
small part to the truly Catholic spirit 
of her parents and the deeply spiritual 
climate of her home. These facts are 
presented very engagingly in a_biog- 
raphy of the Martin family.* Its 
reading would be an inspiration to 


1 St. Teresa of Jesus. By R. P. Silverio de 
Santa Teresa, O.D.C. (Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md.). 

2 The Interior Castles or the Mansions. By 
St. Teresa of Jesus (Newman Press). 

8’ The Story of a Family. By Stéphane- 
Joseph Piat, O.F.M. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
New York City). 
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many Catholic parents, stimulating 
them further to be true organs in the 
upbuilding of the Mystical Body. 

The profundity of Thérése’s Little 
Way is clearly outlined in a series of 
retreat conferences.‘ The basic theme 
is the Compassionate Love of God for 
the human soul. Realization of this 
great Love awakens the desire to be 
loved and to love, to be nothing before 
God, to be strengthened and led on by 
Him, to divest oneself continually of the 
little things. Prayer, patient suffering, 
unrestrained love of others are the soul’s 
return for God’s Compassionate Love. 
With such direct simplicity Thérése 
cuts through all artificiality and for- 
mality. 

Saints of active life always make 
interesting reading. They have a rich 
experience with life and people of all 
kinds. Each one is an exemplar to 
those who seek to meet and master 
life’s problems in a fully Christian 
manner. St. Anthony of Padua is such 
a figure. His life experiences are re- 
corded for us graphically in a new biog- 
raphy.’ The pulsations of a busy life 
for God and souls beat on every page. 
It is a truly dramatic story. 

The general outlines of Mother Ca- 
rini’s life are rather widely known. 
As befits a Saint of the twentieth cen- 
tury, she lived at a dizzy pace. But 
her bee-like activity always revolved 
around a profound union with God 
and therefore made her a Saint. From 
the Europe that gave her to the United 
States, we have a biography that has 
caught her indomitable will to be a 
world-apostle.* Priests and_ religious 


4 A Retreat with St. Thérese. By Pére Liagre, 
C.S.Sp. Translated by Dom P. J. Owen, O.S.B. 
(Newman Press). 

5 St. Anthony of Padua: His Life and 
Miracles. B abel Farnum (Didier Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City). 

6 Westward by Command. By Maire Cotter 
(Mercier Press, Cork, Eire). 
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OUR 
JANUARY 
TITLES 


THE SPIRITUAL AENEID 
Ronald Knox 
This is the religious autobiography 
of one of England’s most renowned 
converts. It is an intimate, detailed 
story told in the brisk Knox style. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $3.00 


HIDDEN FIELDS 
The Life of Mother Demetrias, M.H.S.H. 
ister M. Rosalia 
Mother Demetrias is the foundress of 
the Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, which was established in Balti- 
more, Maryland in 1890. The purpose 
of this order is the literal application 
of Christ’s command to go and teach 
all nations. $1.50 


CANONICAL LEGISLATION 
CONCERNING RELIGIOUS 
A Translation of all the Canons of the 
Code pertaining to Religious $.75 


HOW TO PRAY WELL 
Raoul Plus, S.J 
An elaboration of the four purposes 
of prayer. As one reviewer recently 
maintained, Pére Plus is “‘theologi- 
cally sound, utterly readable, even en- 
tertaining.” $1.50 


HOW TO PRAY ALWAYS 
Raoul Plus, S.J 
Companion piece to the above. As 
the title indicates, it is a practical 
means how to “be instant in season 
and out of season.” $1.50 


THE LITURGICAL YEAR 
Dom Gueranger 
Volumes 1, 2, 3 now ready. These 
first three volumes cover the period 
from the first Sunday of Advent to 
Septuagesima. The Fiore volumes 
will be ready shortly. $4.00 per volume 


Third Printing Now Ready! 


THE IMITATION OF MARY 
Thomas a4 Kempis 
Trans. by a Dominican Sister 
Beautiful rhythmic thoughts of the 
author of the ImrraTION oF CHRIST on 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, collected from 
his various works. 
Paper $1.00 Cloth $2.25 
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will read that story in humble admira- 
tion. 


Similar in inspiration is a recent book- 
let on the apostolate of Father Damien.’ 
Though not yet a Saint, like Mother 
Cabrini, his contemporary, Father Da- 
mien should be dear to American Catho- 
lics. Both became ours, and in that 
way God's. 

All the Saints did not lové God from 
their youth. Some turned to Him in 
sorrow and distaste from the world and 
sin. They, too, are a glory to the 
Church, to her redeeming power. The 
intriguing story of St. Margaret of 
Cortona proves this point with a 
vengeance. God called her in the 
midst of her sin and then led her 
violently to abandonment in Him. 
Mauriac writes her story in an excitable, 
tempestuous mood. All will not see 
themselves in Margaret, in her sin and 
in her repentance, but they certainly 
will know better both the weakness, and 
the possible greatness in God, of the 
human nature they share with her. 
Let us not forget that the violent do 
carry off the kingdom of God. 


Perhaps this thought would bring 
consolation to a reader of Catherine de 
Hueck’s experiences with a few lost 
sheep, whose souls she sought to touch.°® 
There is tragedy in the truth she reports, 
that with no great malice souls leave 
God’s love and become aliens to His 
Church. She does not tell us what to 
do about it. She doesn’t even say 
that anything can be done. But the 
life of St. Margaret of Cortona proves 
beyond doubt that God does will that 
something be done about it. 

Francis B. Donnetty, J.C.D. 


(F — of the Sacred Heart, Washington, 
, Reape 
8 St. Margaret of Cortona. By Francois 
Mauriac (Philosophical Library, ay we 
® Dear Bishop. By Catherine de Hueck 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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For Meditation and Spiritual 
Reading 


“Meditation on the Passion’! is a 
collection of Passion meditations and 
instructions delivered by the Novice 
Mistress. The original work has been 
revised somewhat to serve the needs of 
persons living in the world. There is 
such an immense mass of material in its 
305 pages that I would think it more 
suitable for continuous spiritual reading 
than for formal meditations. Chapters 
XXViili, Xxix, xxx and xxxi contain 
source-material for sermons on _ the 
Seven Last Words. 

“Treading the Winepress’’? is another 
volume of meditations on the Passion. 
The Reflections which follow the de- 
scription of the various incidents of the 

1 Meditation on the Passion. Compiled from 
various sources (Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md.: pp. 305). 

2 Treading the Winepress. By Rev. William 


Stephenson, S.J. (Newman Press, Westminster, 
Md.; pp. 336). 


Passion are expansions of the points 
marked out by St. Ignatius in the Third 
Week of his Spiritual Exercises. The 
book is handy and compact in size, but 
the typography could be better; the 
type in the Reflections is too small to 
make for easy reading. 


**Practical Meditations’’* is another 


volume of meditations that suffers from 
the same defect as the last publication. 
There is ‘too much in too little.” The 
small size of type used makes reading 
difficult. There is an abundance of in- 
spiring thoughts, but the style of writ- 
ing is mellow-Victorian. The present 
edition is a revised edition, translated 
from the French work of a Jesuit 


Father, and contains meditations for 


every day in the year on the Life of 


Christ. It was composed chiefly, but 
not exclusively, for the use of Religious. 


8 Practical Meditations. By a Father of the 


Society of Jesus (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
London; pp. 408). 
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On first opening ““When the World 
Is Hushed’’* you will be repelled by the 
blurb on the inside flap of the jacket. 
Too, too saccharine is the business about 
the holy quiet that descends “‘when 
Twilight in her dusky robes sweeps over 
the earth, her finger on her lips to mute 
the frenzied sounds of day, etc....” 
But don’t let the blurb keep you from 
reading this excellent book of quiet 
meditations. The author is a master of 
the spiritual life, and she presents the 
high points of holiness from a novel, 
happy and stimulating viewpoint. The 
chapters reflect not only a deep spiritu- 
ality in the soul of the author but a 
sensitive, cultured mind as well. The 
chapter entitled “Having an Ideal’’ is 
a brief but thoroughly cogent study of 
the ethical ideal of a gentleman and its 
fulfillment in the Christian gentleman. 
The chapter called ‘‘The Interior Sanc- 
tuary” is a perfect little five-minute 
sermon. 


Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Recent English and Irish 
Publications 


Most readers of this Review will be 
familiar with the Westminster Version, 
which has been in process of publication 
since 1913. A small edition has been 


4 When the World Is Hushed. By Rosalina 
Cowan (Fr. Pustet, New York City; pp. 139). 


issued of the New Testament,! which 
originally appeared in several extrava- 
gantly produced volumes, with copious 
notes and many aids to the eye. Most 
of the notes and nearly all the aids have 
disappeared from this one-volume edi- 
tion in eight-point type. It does in- 
clude, however, “all the textual im- 
provements, which helpful criticism 
and careful revision. . . have suggested.” 

We are, however, rather mystified 
by the complete omission of all the 
names of the original translators and 
the statement in the Preface: “‘ Father 
Lattey is alone responsible for the 
production of this volume.” In the 
original edition, only very slightly al- 
tered in the present volume, the trans- 
lations were as follows: the Synoptic 
Gospels by Msgr. Dean; the Gospel of 
St. John by Dr. Reilly; the Epistles 
to the Philippians and Philemon by 
Archbishop Goodier; Galatians by Fr. 
Keogh; Ephesians and Colossians by 
Fr. Rickaby; Hebrews by Msgr. Boylan; 
the Pastorals, Johannines and _ the 
Apocalypse by Dr. Gigot of Yonkers; 
Sts. James, Peter and Jude by Fr. 
Kent, and the rest by Fr. Lattey or 
Fr. Keating. Surely when the com- 
pleted New Testament is issued for the 


1 The New Testament in the Westminster 
Version of the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. 
Cuthbert Lattey, S. J. (Sands & Co., London; 
479 pages). 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





first time in one volume, there should be 
some acknowledgment of the pains- 
taking work of the many distinguished 
scholars of Britain and the United 
States, who contributed to establishing 
the Westminster text as being an 
authoritative translation from the orig- 
inal Greek! 

The new volume is not by any means 
easy on the eye, and the faithful, for 
whose devotional reading it is intended, 
will not be disposed to study such small, 
close type for any lengthy period. Its 
main purpose will be to serve as a 
book of reference for those who are not 
able to possess the larger and much 
more expensive four-volume edition. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to compare 
this difficult-to-read type with that of 
the Knox version, also in eight-point, 
but leaded. The use of the leading 
has added a hundred per cent to the 
legibility, and, strange to say, the total 


area of paper used in the Knox version 
is, apparently, less than that used by this 
new Wesminster! 

In “The Forsaken Fountain,” Rosa- 
lind Murray follows up her “Good 
Pagan’s Failure” with an appeal to 
approach life in a more contemplative 
spirit. Religious mystics and poets are 
considered and the great difference 
between the purely esthetical approach 
to religion and genuine mystical ex- 
perience is stressed. In doing this 
Miss Murray has certainly rendered a 
service, for there are too many people 
to-day who seem to regard religion 
as a field for empty research, useless 
speculation and unbalanced estheticism. 
Whole reviews are devoted to this sort 
of thing which does not bring us one 
step nearer to God. This volume is a 
useful corrective. The publishers are 
Hollis and Carter. 

Some time ago Fr. Gerald Vann, 
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O.P., broadcast two series of addresses 
on the subjects “What Is Man?’ and 
“Prayer and Politics.” These, with 
certain additional conferences and some 
chapters on Art, Marriage and Educa- 
tion, appear in book form under the 
title, ““Awake in Heaven.” Geoffrey 
Bles is the publisher. The essay on 
Thomist Ethics and the World To-Day 
particularly appealed to me, and 
thoughtful readers will find much preg- 
nant thought in these pages. 

The name of Sir Richard Terry is, 
of course, familiar to all who are in- 
terested in church music. A_north- 
country man, he was director of music 
at Westminster Cathedral from 1901 
to 1924, where he revived an astonish- 
ing amount of sixteenth-century church 
music. Strangely, he was also an 
authority on early Calvinistic hymn 
tunes, Christmas carols, and_ sea 
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shanties. For his services to music, 
he was knighted in 1922. Hilda 
Andrews, in “‘ Westminster Retrospect,” 
issued by the Oxford University Press, 
offers us a study of Terry’s life and 
especially of his work for music. Un- 
fortunately, a good deal of what is re- 
corded here took place only in’ the 
imagination of the author; nevertheless, 
even though in some respects unworthy, 
this is a tribute to the industry, inde- 
pendent scholarship, enthusiasm and 
inspired musicianship of a great and 


rare character. 
Francis J. RIrPiey. 
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